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JUSTICE BLACK IN STIRRING DISSENT 





2 High Court rulings 
backtrack on Watkins 


and Nelson decisions 


ACED WITH CURBS by Congress on 

its liberal trend of recent years, the 
Supreme Court on June 8, by 5-4 divi- 
sion, confirmed two pivotal contempt 
convictions on which it had previously 
cast doubt, and in so doing narrowed 
the application of three of its 1957 de- 
cisions affecting civil liberties. Chief 
Justice Warren and Justices’ Black, 
Douglas and Brennan dissented from both 
rulings, 


The contempt convictions affirmed were 
those against college teacher Lloyd Bar- 
eiblatt—for refusing to discuss political 
associations with the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee—and Dr. Will- 
ard Uphaus—for refusing to surrender 
the guest and speaker lists of his World 
Fellowship camp to the State of New 
Hampshire under a state anti-subversive 
measure. 


WATKINS RULING AFFECTED: In the 
Barenblatt ruling, the Court majority 
backtracked on the Watkins decision in 
which the Court in 1957 disputed the 
clarity of House Rule XI authorizing the 
House Un-American Activities Committee. 
The Court stated that Watkins was with- 
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in his rights in refusing, under the First 
Amendment, to answer questions~- whose 
legislative purpose was not clear to him, 
and which seemed to be for the purpose 
of exposure only. 

The majority decision, delivered by 
Justice John Marshall Harlan and con- 
curred in by Justices Clark, Whittaker, 
Frankfurter and the newest member, Pot- 
ter Stewart, granted the “vagueness” of 
Rule XI but ruled that a “persuasive 
gloss of legislative history” shows beyond 
doubt that the House has clothed the 
committee “with persuasive authority to 
investigate Communist activity in this 
country.” 

While not denying a witness’ right to 
First Amendment protection, the new 
opinion said that decision on when such 
rights may exist “involves a balancing 
by the courts of the competing private 
and public interests at stake.” The opi- 
nion observed also that the Court “has 
consistently refused +o view the Com- 
niunist Party as an ordinary political 
party,” implying that the First Amend- 
ment does not give the right to refuse 
to disclose CP membership. 


STATE POWERS: In finding for New 
Hampshire against Dr. Uphaus. a ma- 
jority opinion delivered by Justice Tom 
Clark and concurred in by the same four 
others as in the Barenblatt ruling, said 
that the Nelson decision of 1957, invali- 
dating state sedition laws as superseded 
by the federal Smith Act, was not in- 
tended to “strip the states of the right 
to protect themselves.” 


States may not under tne Nelson de- 
cision proceed against people for “the 
same conduct” as proscribed by the Smith 
Act, but may prosecute “for sedition 
against the state itself.” The majority 
denied Dr. Uphaus’s contention that the 
Court’s Sweezy decision of 1957, stating 
that New Hampshire’s anti-subversive 
mandate was “too sweeping,” applied to 
his case. The Sweezy decision concerned 
lectures by economist Paul M. Sweezy 
at the Univ. of New Hampshire, on which 


(Continued on Page 5) 


DOES ADENAUER WANT TO END UP ON STAINED GLASS TOO? 
The new “savior” of Germany ought to take a trip to Landshut, West Germany, 
and look hard on the scene depicted in a window of St. Martin’s Cathedral. It 
shows Hitler (top left), Goering (lower left) and Goebbels (lower right) torture 
ing St. Castulus, patron saint of the tormented. It is the work of Johann Lachner, 
an inmate of a Nazi concentration camp while Adenauer walked undisturbed 

in Cologne. 





THE UNMENTIONED MENACE: AUTOMATION 





Steel talks stalled as both 


sides play to 


You know, I am disturbed by what 
seems to be becoming habit in this 
country, to adopt certain theories that 
Marx advanced. One is that there is 
inevitable a bitter and implacable war- 


By Robert E. Light 


O PRESIDENT Eisenhower the cur- 
rent steel negotiations may be 
a Marxian drama with tragic overtones, 





THE LONG SHADOW OF AN OLD MAN 





Adenauer’s action: What it means to Geneva and after 


By Kumar Goshal 
MENACING SHADOW fell on the 
Geneva sessions of the foreign min- 

isters and the conference on nuclear test 
suspension on June 4, when Konrad 
Adenauer reneged on his pledge to be 
a candidate for the West German Presi- 
dency and announced his “unshakable 
intention” to stay on as Chancellor. 


The Big Four foreign ministers, in 
their private meetings, were reported 
deadlocked over the issue of ending the 
occupation status of West Berlin. But 
the nuclear conference was said to be 
inching toward genuine agreement. The 


three “Atomic Club” members have al- 
ready agreed on a preamble and 17 
articles for a test ban treaty, with five 
articles and four annexes to go. 


Difficulties still remained over the 
number of inspection posts in member 
countries and in China. (Washington in- 
sists that Moscow guarantee Peking’s 
signature to the treaty and inspection 
posts in China, even though the U.S. re- 
fuses to recognize China. ) 


HOW IT BEGAN: It has generally been 
understood that, even if the foreign 
ministers fail to reach accord on West 
Berlin, progress toward a test ban would 


ensure and justify a summit meeting. 
Adenauer’s decision threatened to com- 
plicate matters both at Geneva and at 
a future top-level parley. 

Last April, under strong pressure from 
his Christian Democratic party, Chan- 
cellor Adenauer, 83, agreed to give up 
his post on July 1. Without warning, on 
June 4, he told party leaders he had 
changed his mind. At a stormy meeting 
of the party executive June 5 all except 
Interior Minister Gerhard Schroeder re- 
jected his decision. 

Later that day the party’s parliamen- 
tary wing met in an angry mood. The 

(Continued on Page 10) 


the gallery 


fare against the man that works, be- 
tween the man that works and the man 
that hires him. To my mind this is ab- 
solutely and completely un-American, 

—President Eisenhower, June 3 


but to others closer to the stage, it seems 
more like a television wrestling match} 
well-acted, well-staged and _ well-re- 
hearsed. 

Industry and union officials have been 
grip-locked since May 5 in the aire 
conditioned Presidential Suite at Mane 
hattan’s Roosevelt Hotel. Occasionally 
they break to appeal for audience sym~ 
pathy; neither wants to be cast as the 
villain. President Eisenhower, who dis- 
dains the role of referee, nevertheless 
asked for a clean fight; he said he want- 
ed both sides to show “self-discipline.” 

The curtain will come down on the 
first act on June 30 when the current 
three-year contract expires. The union, 
pointing to record profits the industry 
has shoveled in during recent years, has 
asked for a substantial wage increase, a 
non-contributory insurance plan (under 
the present contract workers pay part of 
the costs) and a 32-hour week at 40 
hours pay every fourth week as a means 
of spreading work. 


FREEZE WAGES: Industry officials 
(Continued on Page 9) 
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Toll the alarm! 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
“The loud tocsin tolled its last 
alarm”! This was tolled in Mis- 
sissippi over the murdered body 





of Mack Charles Parker, 
state’s 578th lynch victim. 

“IT am shocked that there has 
been no wave of protest across 
the country against lynching.” 
These words of Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
make it shamefully clear why no 
Federal anti-lynching bill has 
ever been enacted! 

Members of Congress are not 
supermen, nor are they clair- 
voyant. Senators Hart, Lausche, 
Javits and other like-minded leg- 
islators enter a gruelling battle 
against bitter opposition in the 
service of their conscience and 
responsive to their sense of jus- 
tice. They will be on the firing 
line. Our responsibility is to pass 
the ammunition—telegrams, let- 
ter, postcards—to these men 
and to our own representatives. 

The Parker case abundantly 
provides every reason for a Fed- 
eral anti-lynch law: Entry, then 
withdrawal, of the FBI, leaving 
findings in the Governor’s hands 
pointing to guilty ringleaders 
and witnesses; six months’ de- 
lay in summoning a Grand 
Jury; no interim move to detain 
suspects. Come November only 
the ghostly memory of this case 
will remain. 

To no purpose the name of 
Emmett Till rang around the 
world. The name of Mack 
Charles Parker must not sound 
another vain alarm. 

Muriel I. Symington 


the 


Balance sheet 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

Did you realize that all the 
billions you itemize as the loot 
taken out of Africa in 300 years 
is less than one year’s U.S.A. 
war waste? Veni Vidi 


The Youth Festival 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

The Seventh World Youth 
Festival, July 26-Aug. 4, has re- 
ceived much attention around 
the country and has gained sup- 
port in nearly every state—par- 
ticularly on college campuses. 
This means that the U.S. delega- 
tion of 300 will be made up of 
young people from a great many 
states, colleges, fields of study 
and work. 

The aim of the U. S. Festival 
Committee, since its founding 
last October, has been to or- 
ganize just such a widely-repre- 
sentative delegation. Now a new 
job is before us. 

Other countries will be repre- 
sented at the Festival by large 
cultural delegations which have 
been preparing programs for 
many months. It is vital that we 
be able to present a program 
which will accurately reflect our 
artistic achievements, so that 
young people from other nations 
can gain as complete a view as 

possible of our cultural life. We 





How Crazy Can 
You Get Dent. 


I should like to point out 
that there are no direct sales 
people in the Soviet Union. 
Naturally, this is because 
there is no free enterprise in 
existence there. Therefore I 
would like to suggest that the 
next time a_ sales - person 
comes to your door, you should 
be reminded to thank God 
that you live in a country 
where free enterprise is per- 
mitted! 

—Family Herald, 
Montreal, 5/21 


One year free sub to sender of 
each item printed under this head- 
ing. Be sure to send original clip 
with each entry. Winner this week: 
A.E.E., Saskatchewan, Canada. 











need help in this project. 


We are now trying to raise 
funds to send a young Puerto 
Rican dancer, a young Negro 
choreographer and the director 
of our chorus to the Festival. 
The presence of these people will 
add immeasurably to our cul- 
tural program, and we know 
that many GUARDIAN readers 
will want to help us put our best 
foot forward. 

Please send whatever contrib- 
ution you can to the U.S. Fes- 
tival Committee, 246 Fifth Av., 
New York 1. 

Joann Grant, exec.-secy. 


Miss Strong replies 


PEKING, CHINA 

In your May 18 issue, Robert 
A. Kaufman says that since my 
article shows serfdom in Tibet 
while earlier GUARDIAN ar- 
ticles showed “a happy land of 
great progress,” therefore the 
GUARDIAN was all wrong. I as- 
sume he alludes to Israel Ep- 
stein’s article in 1955 on his trip 
to Tibet. May I say that my ar- 
ticles are as honest as I can 
make them, and I think Ep- 
stein’s articles were equally hon- 
est. 


“Progress” is of many kinds 
and it goes in waves, seldom in 
a straight, unbroken line. In 
late 1955 China had completed 
two major highways connecting 
Tibet with the rest of China and 
this had brought a_ contact 
which made all goods cheaper to 
Tibetans and brought wide 
hope. A state bank gave loans 
without interest to peasants and 
a few hospitals, schools and ex- 
perimental farms were set up. 


All this was “progress” and 
many Tibetans were “happy” 
over it, though I do not think the 
GUARDIAN portrayed Tibet as 
a spotless land. Epstein showed 
serfdom still existing and tor- 
ture still -used in the courts. 
What happened next was that 
the upper class began to split 
and some were willing to accept 
the end of serfdom, since Pe- 
king would pay them compensa- 
tion. The diehards, holding the 
local government under the 
Dalai Lama, stuck to serfdom 
and incited rebellion in various 
provinces, beginning in 1956. 


The reactionaries were shelter- 
ed by the 1951 Agreement 


whereby Peking promised not to 
change the local government of 
Tibet. Today Peking is attacked 
having 


in India for finally 






HE PARIS RESIDENCE OF THE 


NEW U.S. Ambassador to 


France, David Bruce, was the scene of a private dinner given 
by Secretary of State Dean Acheson for Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Vishinsky. There were only six guests. The time was passed 


in drinking and irrelevancies. 


The dinner did not produce agreement on Berlin. The minis- 





ters continued to argue the basic question of the veto (i.e., four- 
power unanimity) in Berlin as they had for all Germany. But it 
did underline a fact which was concealed behind the exaggerated 
gloom shrouding the Palais Royal since the conference began. 
Peaceful public opinion had won a notable victory. The principle 
bod contact between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. had been re-estab- 
ished, 


—National Guardian, June 13, 1949 











changed this local government, 
and attacked in Japan for hav- 
ing permitted its evil actions so 
long. Peking stuck by its 1951 
Agreement until March 28 for 
three reasons: (1) It was an 
agreement; (2) reforms cannot 
succeed until the people support 
them; (3) any long struggle in 


. Tibet could bring in foreign in- 


terference. 

Peking’s final timing, I think, 
Was very accurate. Peking wait- 
ed while the Kasha (cabinet) 
fomented rebellion, oppressed 
the people, abetted banditry, and 
finally openly renounced the 
1951 agreement itself. I think 
Peking’s timing made restora- 
tion of order rapid and will win 
wide support for the new re- 
forms. 


Anna Louise Strong 





WALL STREET JOURNAL Ra mn 
Wall Street Journal 
“If you HAVE to fortify your- 
self, why can’t it be with all- 
purpose vitamins?” 
See Buying Service, p. 12 


Invite from Peadar 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Judging from the letters in 
your Mail Bag, I infer that there 
is a higher percentage of more 
enlightened people among your 
readers than among those of the 
New York City tabloids. 

I am therefore extending an 
invitation to your readers to our 
soirees which are as much edu- 
cational as they are entertain- 
ing. We have reading, discus- 
sions and culture contests with 
awards. ; 

We assemble every Saturday 
at 10:30 p.m. in the Poets Room 
of the Internationa] Restaurant 
at Perry and Greenwich Sts., 
N.Y.C. Admission is free. Our 
group is named the Philokaliers. 

Peadar Nunan 


Faithfulness 


LOS ANGELES. CALIF. 

I look forward weekly to this 
paper, like many others, and am 
constantly amazed to find the 
continued high level of journal- 
ism and reporting, to say noth- 
ing of the honesty that we have 
come to expect from at least one 
paper in these corrupt times. 
Thanks for your _ continued 
faithfulness to us, your ever 
faithful readers and believers in 
a better way of life to come. 

Marie Talbot 


Her own copy now 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Enclosed a check for $5. I 
would like you to include my 
name on your list of subscribers. 
Though I am a new subscrib- 
er, I have had the pleasure of 
reading your paper numerous 
times and feel I must take this 
opportunity to personally thank 
you for your tireless effort in re- 
porting the true side of the news. 
(Mrs.) Blossom Ehrlich 


Apalachin, U.S.A. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Congratulations upon your edi- 
torial “Apalachin, U.S.A.”. It 
certainly is about time those who 
cherish civil liberties stirred 
themselves with regard to this 
outrageous situation. The tac- 
tics employed can be altogether 
too readily used against others. 
Because of the unpopularity 
of the persons involved no one 
has raised the obvious point that 
everything done so far is basical- 
ly unconstitutional and authori- 
tarian. If we do not protest 
when such high-handed, illegal 
methods are used in unpopular 
cases, it will be too late to pro- 
test when we are the victims. 
Joseph Spencer 
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Sobell and justice 


HE HEROIC VIGIL to which Helen Sobell has devoted her every 

waking moment of the last nine years (see opposite page), should 
command the conscience of each of us as the time nears for this 
year’s anniversary of the cruel climax of the Rosenberg Case. 


Since the fearful summer of 1950, when the Sobell family was 
abducted by FBI emissaries while vacationing in Mexico, and Morton 
Sobell, a young scientist in electronics, arrested for complicity with 
Ethel and Julius Rosenberg in an alleged conspiracy to commit es- 
pionage, Mrs. Sobell has fought an uphill fight—not only for freedom 
and vindication for her husband, but for the integrity of American 
justice. 


We need not here review the details of the case: two extraor- 
dinary books written since the Rosenbergs were executed—John 
Wexley’s The Judgment of Julius and Ethel Rosenberg and Prof. 
Malcolm Sharp’s Was Justice Done?—have thoroughly demolished 
any semblance of a substantive case at law against either the Rosen- 
bergs or Sobell. Only under the iniquitous Federal conspiracy stat- 
utes, which admit the testimony of self-servers, could a case have 
even been presented. And even with the since-disclosed structure of 
perjuries, distortions knowingly used by the prosecution, it is doubt- 
ful that a jury-nct inflamed by war hysteria and witch hunts would 
have brought in a verdict of guilty, even on conspiracy grounds, 


HE DEFENSE AT THE TRIAL, with only the meagre savings and 

borrowings of the defendants’ families at its disposal, was tragi- 

cally unequipped for the huge task of tearing down the facade of 
fake evidence constructed by the prosecution. 


It was only after the convictions, when the cases were moving 
into the cumbersome and costly machinery of appeals, that the gen- 
eral public began to have an opportunity to examine the evidence. 
This came as a result of a thorough-going examination of the trial 
record and disclosures of major discrepancies by the GUARDIAN 
in a series of articles by William A. Reuben, beginning in the sum- 
mer of 1951 and continuing into the fall. 


The GUARDIAN series was undertaken in the conviction that 
reasonable doubt existed as to the guilt of either the Rosenbergs or 
Sobell. By the time our investigations ended, the ugly shape of 
frameup was clear for all to see. 


At the GUARDIAN ’s proposal, a national committee was formed 
to secure justice for the Rosenbergs. There followed the passionate 
fight for the lives of these two young parents, a worldwide clemency 
appeal in which Pope Pius XII twice sought to intercede, first with 
President Truman, then with President Eisenhower; a stay of execu- 
tion by Supreme Court Justice Douglas, the unprecedented recon- 
vening of the whole Court to override him; and finally the execu- 
tions as the sundown of June 19, 1953, began the Jewish Sabbath 
of that week. 


wu THE DEATH SENTENCE for the Rosenbergs came a 30- 
year sentence for Morton Sobell. His only guilt was having 
been a friend of the Rosenbergs who chose that fateful summer of 
1950 to take his family to Mexico on a vacation. Even with all the 
perjuries, no case was ever presented against Sobell beyond the word 
of a government witness, Max Elitcher, that “Sobell was in this, 
too.” In what, never became clear. With that testimony, Elitcher 
won immunity from prosecution for an earlier perjury in connection 
with his government job. Sobell was sent first to Atlanta Peniten- 
tiary; then at Thanksgiving time, 1952, to Alcatraz, where he re- 
mained until transferred back to Atlanta last year. 


All recourse to the Supreme Court has failed Sobell, as it did 
the Rosenbergs, evidently because the Court is still unwilling to con- 
front the consequences of what it might find upon examination of 
the Rosenberg-Sobell prosecution methods and trial procedures. 


Hence the long-overdue release of Morton Sobell from prison 
rests solely at this time with the executive power of the President 
to commute his sentence. An impressive and growing number of 
leading figures in science, education, the clergy and other public 
life, beginning four years ago with Nobel scientist Harold Urey and 
the late Elmer Davis, have urged this action on the President. 


At meetings this month in many areas of the country, starting 
with a gathering this Friday, June 19, at Webster Hall in New York 
City on the sixth anniversary of the Rosenberg’s execution, new 
voices will be heard for executive action, and new forces will dedicate 
themselves to the task of opening that final door for Morton Sobell. 

Only when this is done can we speak to the world again of the 
integrity of American justice. —THE GUARDIAN 
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MORTON SOBELL TELLS HIS WIFE IN ATLANTA PENITENTIARY: 





By Helen Sobell 





aod 


to play with their children; there even 


‘Let it be soon... I’m thirsty for freedom’ 


ATLANTA, GA. 

E TURNED LEFT through the two 

tall double columns on each side 

of the entrance, saw the stone engraved 

“U. S. Federal Penitentiary” flash by, 

and were circling around the semi- 

circular drive which led to the front of 

the main building. Isobel’s smile was cool 

and refreshing in the hot Georgia sun 

as she reached across to open the door 
for me. 


“You have a good visit and tell Morty 
we can’t. wait to meet him,” she said. 
“And I’ll be waiting here for you at 
quarter of four.” 


“TI hope I keep you waiting,” I answer- 
ed, and waved at her as she drove away. 

I walked across the road toward the 
little guard house that faces the main 
building, medieval in its somber grandeur, 
surrounded with tall watchtowers. Out 
on the road I saw a city bus pull up and 
discharge a lone passenger. I knew that 
bus very well. In all the cities of ‘all the 
countries of the world there may not 
be another bus like that one, and for 
one reason only, its name. Other buses 
may be marked “Sixth Ave. and 59th St.” 
or “Falls Church,” but this bus is mark- 
ed “Federal Prison.” 

It was eight years ago that I first saw 
that bus as I waited on one of Atlanta’s 
busiest streets. I ssood there, on my way 
to see Morty, long before I knew that 
Atlanta was a paradise compared to Al- 
catraz. and long before I knew that the 
search for justice would lead through 
the shadow of death into the pain of 
nearly a decade of unrelieved suffering. 


HE “FEDERAL PRISON” BUS pulled 
away, and for me the thoughts of 
that time when we had no friends in 
Atlanta, no one to surround us with help 
and love, went away too. I faced the 
guard who asked me if I had any keys, 
or drugs, or weapons. Once inside, I 
was motioned toward the waiting room. 
There, surrounded by three large soft- 
drink dispensing machines, one candy, 
One cigarette, and one chewing-gum ma- 
chine, I could gaze at the black-and- 
white rubber tiles on the floor or turn 
my attention to a sign which repeat- 
ed, each time my _ eyes fell upon 





it, “Visitors Must! Deposit articles in 
corridor lockers, Before entering visiting 
room.” In a rack were three folders, red, 
white, blue, each marked “Instructions 
for visiting,” and below, on the table, 





copies of Life, Time, Newsweek of various 
dates and conditions. Here the ebb and 
flow of the lower levels of prison ad- 
ministration is reflected by the guards 
who drift in and out for a cigarette, a 
pottled drink, and a bit of conversation. 
I wait. 

This is always the time when you won- 
der if perhaps this time the powers that 
be will slip from their rigid pattern, 
and a few extra minutes will fall into 
the visit. And there is always the hope 
that the visit may begin at some strategic 
moment (though Heaven only knows 
when it is) so that in this minor battle 
we, and not they, will emerge victorious. 

So first you think it’s not yet the most 
propitious time, and you hope the guard 
doesn’t return immediately, and then as 
the elock hands move on, you’re sure 
that the time, the right time, is going 
away. 


UT FINALLY, HE COMES, folder in 

hand, and mispronounces, “Mrs. 
Sobell,” and leads off toward the battery 
of gates. You go through one, and after 
that swings shut in back of you, the one 
in front opens electrically, and you walk 
through that one. (I always think of 
the comic sequence when the butler says, 
“Walk this way,” and goes limping off 
down the hall, and the visitor takes his 
instructions and limps after him in the 
identical gait.) I follow and feel crippled 
by all of the saddened, wasteful frustra- 
tion which ionizes the prison air so that 
it radiates despair, and I long to see the 
superstitions of prison procedure buried 
so that men may live. 


This is no wild eyed dream that I alone 
have. Writing in the Washington Post 
& Times Herald of May 17 Ernest A. 
Mitler told of the practices at the Mis- 
sissippi State Penitentiary: 


“Prisoner-fathers have an opportunity 





- & 
They who judge what is news 
EARLY 17,000 PERSONS filled London’s Albert Hall May 25 for the first Chris- 
tian mass meeting against the H-bomb. The sponsors were Christian Action, 
the organization headed by Canon Collins of St. Paul’s which has actively fought 
nuclear war and S. African apartheid, and the Friends Peace Committee. Collins 


was chairman and speakers included the Bishop of Southwark, Dean Gruber of 
Berlin, Father Trevor Huddleston and publisher Victor Gollancz. 


Punctuated with the reading by prominent actors and writers of anti-war texts 
from Old and New Testaments, the meeting was on a solemn but sometimes mili- 
tant note. Dean Gruber, in a moving speech on behalf of those “who have passed 
through Hitler’s prisons and concentration camps,” bitterly recalled the West’s 
two decades of “mistaken” policies with regard to Germany and called increased nu- 
clear arming “not only sheer madness but the greatest offense against God.” 


In a letter to the Times, the Bishop of London and the Dean of Westminster, 
who were present in Albert Hall, “noted with surprise and bewilderment” the press 
blackout on the meeting although the Times gave liberal space to a race-hatred 
gathering in Trafalgar Square. (Only two minor papers briefly reported the Albert 
Hall meeting.) The Times replied editorially that the job of measuring what is or 
is not news should be left to “trained journalists” rather than to “bishops or deans, 


or even canons.” 








is some sports equipment available. Be- 
yond that, inmates and their wives can 
stroll about as they talk. If they want, 
they can go to specially designated cot- 
tages for complete privacy as husband 
and wife. This aspect of the program, 
which can include marital relations, is 
unique. From it derive many of the pro- 
gram’s benefits.” 


The superintendent of Mississippi 
State Penitentiary, William Harpole, told 
the fourth Southern Conference on Cor- 
rection in Tallahassee: ‘‘In a sense, fam- 
ily visits in our institutions serve a selfish 
purpose. They make my job as superin- 
tendent easier because the men appre- 
ciate the visits so.” 


Certainly it woula seem that if these 
practices have so much value for the 
2,000 men at the Mississippi State Peni- 
tentiary, they could be accorded to the 
3,000 men in Atlanta, and indeed to all 
20,000 inmates of the Federal Prison 
System, It can come, it must come; so 
what stake can there be in the prolonga- 
tion of their misery? 

If my heart cries for each prisoner’s 
misery, it does so because I know what 








ty? —. Ww 
has been done to Morty. Where no 
justification can be offered for the treat- 
ment given to those who have offended, 
who have committed grave crimes, how 
much deeper is the hurt when all of 
these barbarous torments are substituted 
for enlightened penology in the case of 
an innocent man? 


T’S A LONG WALK down the cor- 

ridor, even if there are not too many 
steps, and it’s an eternity until the door 
opens and I see Morty rising from the 
green plastic-covered sofa to hold me 
in his arms and kiss me for as long as 
we dare. When the children are with us 
Morty solves the problem of who shall 
be first by embracing us all together, 
then separating us out with kisses. But 
for this visit we were alone, with the 
guard and the other visitors, of course, 
but alone in our world, nevertheless. 


To talk about all the big things—the 
legal action that is being prepared, the 
editorials which are appearing, that we 
are going to be able to get our new four- 
page newspaper printed, that we have 
wonderful sponsors for the committee— 
or the little things—ourselves, the chil- 
dren, their school, books—this is an un- 
solvable problem. So we go back and 
forth between, and touch all things. Then 
comes a moment when we sit silently, 
holding hands, thinking all _ things, 
remembering, and knowing the world as 
it was for us, and as it will again be. 

Out of the pause comes a renewed 
pressure of questions, plans, suggestions, 
admonitions. Morty is thin, but manages 
as far as the food is concerned . . . he 
has managed to make things more ef- 
ficient around the textile factory whem 








he is working, but each new idea means 
a struggle ... he may be changing his 
work: . , . possibly he'll take a corre~ 
spondence course in thermodynamics... 
he did see the Catholic Worker editorial] 
and thought it just fine—and so the 
hour goes spinning to its end. 


~ JUST TOLD MORTY about our 
June 19th meeting in New York with 
Dr. Horace Kallen and Prof. Murray 
Branch, when the voice of the guard 
cuts through our absorption to tell us 
that our time is up. He rings for the 
conducting guard, and goes to the door, 
We hold our breath, because this is the 
minute which decides if those few extra 
moments will be ours. “I’m afraid you'll 
have to wait,” the guard tells us, and 
we laugh back at him together, “Oh, 
that’s too bad,” and settle down for our 
hard-won victory. 


But then the door opens, and as Mort 
holds me in his arms for that last kiss, 
we know that for the moment we have 
lost. And here in this losing moment is 
the dim shadow of that overwhelming 
loss which shuddered into being on a 
Black Friday in 1953, and which we have 
remembered each of the six years since, 


When Ethel and Julius Rosenberg were 
snatched from the jaws of death by the 
stay of Supreme Court Justice Douglas 
during this June week six years ago, the 
entire world held its breath in hope and 
thanksgiving. A mother and father who 
swore their innocence and held their 
honor high, who embodied all that was 
good—that such as these were not to be 
sacrificed upon an altar of ignorance and 
fear was the dearest hope of all who 
loved God and man. But the moment of 
hope and thankfulness passed on that 
June 19, in 1953. Fearful of the passing of 
the Sabbath which would come at sun 
down, the tormentors speeded their 
labors; and bright on the edge of evee« 
ning, with hate and electricity, they 
killed Ethel and Julius, 


For us each small tragedy recalls that 
height of horror, just as we know that 
Morton’s freedom is the only prescripe 


tion which can ease the pangs of cone 
science now becoming so acute. 

“They won’t kill us, Morty,” I whispe? 
in his ear, “not our bodies, and not our 
minds. We’re going to win, Morty; every= 
body knows, everybody remembers, everye 
body is working.” 


E DIDN’T SAY IT, but as the door 
closed, his eyes, his body sent a mese 
sage more powerful than any words. 
“Let it be soon; I’m thirsty for frees 
dom, I’m hungry to live with love, and 
not hate: let it be soon.” 


Each gate clanged behind me. As I 
walked down the steps, I too was silent, 
but my heart called to each of you, “Let 
it be true that you do know, that you do 
remember, that you are working; let it 
be true, because then it will be soon!” 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN TRAIN ROBBERY—Ill 





The case for public ownership of railroads 


By Frank Bellamy 
(Last of three articles) 


NITED STATES railroads are driv- 

ing more and more rail shippers to 
trucks just as they have driven hun- 
dreds of thousands of passengers to auto- 
mobiles. 

Fifteen years ago the railroads han- 
dled more than two-thirds of all inter- 
city freight shipments on a ton-mile 
basis. Today, their share is 45%. Trucks 
have grabbed most of the lost traffic. 

The reason: Shortsightedness and 
downright ineptitude on the part of rail- 
road management. 

Hauling freight is a far larger railroad 
operation than hauling people. More 
jobs depend on it, The vast majority of 
the 170,000 railroaders laid off in the 
last two years owe their places on job- 
less rolls not to the fast erosion of pas- 
senger services but to the dismal fact 
that freight carloadings have not kept 
pace with job-destroying technological 
advances. 


RAIL ADVANTAGES: Rail executives 
blame loss of freight traffic on 1) Inter- 
state Commerce Commission over-regula- 
tion of railroads and under-regulation of 
trucks, and 2) Federal and state highway 
construction programs from which truck- 
ers derive greater benefits than they pay 
for in taxes and tolls. 

To some extent these are legitimate 
grievances. Railroads are 100% subject 
to ICC regulation, while only one-third 
of truck traffic is. And high-speed super- 
highways paid for by the public at large 
have enabled tractor-trailers to take 
business away from slower freight trains. 

But far more significant has been the 
inability of the rail corporations to 
capitalize on the inherent advantages in 
rail efficiency. The efficiency of a steel 
wheel turning on a steel rail has not yet 
been surpassed. The lack of friction is 
such that the same amount of fuel will 
propel a freight car five times the dis- 
tance it will a truck carrying the same 
load. With these advantages, one would 
assume that railroads would outstrip 
their competitors. Actually, the com- 
petitors have outstripped them. 


THE INDICTMENT: G. E. Leighty, pres- 
ident of the Railroad Telegraphers and 
chairman of the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives’ Assn., put the picture in proper 
perspective at a conference of railroad 
and utility commissioners in Miami in 
April. 

Many railroad managements, he said, 
“appear determined to discourage rather 
than encourage business.” 

“A number are trying to get out of the 
less-than-carload freight business,” he 
said. “Some are trying to stop hauling 
mail and trying to dry up the express 
business, They want to stop being com- 
mon carriers. They prefer to haul only 
bulk freight, on which they have a 
monopoly and which they consider their 
most profitable traffic.” 

Even with carload-lot traffic, the un- 
ion official pointed out, “far too many 
carrier officials show a sort of mental 
arthritis. Their minds are so stiff and 
set, they are glued so Scrooge-like to 
their ledgers, so determined to chop 
down the payroll, that they end by pro- 
viding even their best shippers with 
wholly unsatisfactory service. 

“They send out too few cars,” he went 
on. “They send out dirty or broken cars. 
They cut way down on switching serv- 
ice. They pile up unconscionable delays 
in delivery because they are waiting to 
make up extra-long trains. The result is 
plain: To save a penny, they lose a 
dollar. The shippers turn to trucks.” 


RATES DOUBLED: One charge that 
Leighty omitted from his otherwise tho- 
rough indictment is that rail companies 
are fast pricing themselves out of the 
market. ICC figures show that rail 
freight rates more than doubled in the 
12-year period, mid-1946 to mid-1958, 
rising by 107.7% in 14 different increases. 

The “radicals” in rail management arg 


“THE CANADIAN” CROSSING STONY CREEK BRIDGE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 








The U.S., Canada and Brazil have the only privately-owned railroads in the 
world today. 


those who contend that railroads could 
make more money by lowering their 
rates to win back lost business. Increased 
traffic, they say, would more than off- 
set the rate reductions. Despite cost ac- 
counting studies that back up their posi- 
tion, the “radicals” have not gotten 
much of a hearing. The dominant voices 
in the majority of rail corporations con- 
tinue to prefer higher rates to greater 
volume. 

Small shippers have been hit hard- 
est by this sort of rail mismanagement. 
Because their success depends on giving 
customers good service, speed of delivery 
is particularly important to them. More 
and more small shippers have lost 
patience with railroad slowness—the 
average freight train, including all 
stops, creeps along at 19 miles an hour— 
and have switched to more expensive but 
faster trucks. 


END OF RAILWAY EXPRESS? Ominous 
for small shippers is the threatened death 
of Railway Express, now owned jointly 
by 68 railroads. The N. Y. Central and 
some other eastern roads want to pull 
out of the agency, and it may die unless 
a plan is worked out by July 31 to save 
it. Its death would hurt small shippers 
(private individuals, too) whose ship- 
ments are too fragile to go by truck and 
too bulky or heavy for parcel post. 

Some rail executives favor a plan 
whereby the government would take over 
the none-too-profitable Railway Express 
Agency and combine it with the parcel 
post service. Howard Hosmer, an ICC 
examiner, said last fall that such a move 
“might be financially advantageous to 
the railroads.” 

Similar government take-overs have 
been suggested for commuter lines now 
in the red and such losing operations as 
New York’s Grand Central Terminal and 
Pennsylvania Station, 

But cautious rail executives oppose 
such moves. Although they have nothing 
against roads unloading unprofitable 
operations onto the government, they 
fear it might give the government the 
idea of taking over profitable operations 
as well, 


THE BIG FEAR: Rail magnate fear of 
government ownership is understandable. 
The big boys oppose nationalization if 
for no other reason than that the gov- 
irnment would not pay their high salaries, 
James M. Symes, president of the Pennsy, 
sertainly would not favor being nation- 


alized out of his $130,000 salary and the 
plush private railroad car now at his 
beck and call, 


If agitation for nationalization ever 
becomes general, its advocates probably 
will include eminently respectable citi- 
zens: Shippers fed up with poor service 
and high rates, passengers abandoned 
on their platforms, and government of- 
ficials chagrined that the U. S., the pre- 
eminent industrial power in the world, 
no longer has the best-run rail system. 


From a global point of view, govern- 
ment ownership and operation is a fash- 
ionable solution to such ills as have 
sickened the American rail industry. Out- 
side of the U. S., there are only two priv- 
ately owned rail systems of any con- 
sequence—the Canadian Pacific Railway 
and the Companhia Paulista de Estradas 
de Fierro in Brazil. All others, including 
those in Western Europe, have been 
taken over for public use, not private 
rrofit. 


PRIME EXAMPLES: Switzerland’s crack 
electrified rail network commonly is cited 
as an example of what can be accome- 
plished under public ownership. And the 
Soviet Union’s all-out track-laying and 
electrification programs contrast sharp- 
ly with stagnation on the rails in the U.S. 

Railway Age, an industry weekly whose 
editor spent six weeks inspecting Soviet 
railroads last year, carried an editorial, 
“Wake Them Up About Russia!,” April 
20, lauding “the thrifty Russians” for 
“putting their rubles and kopeks into 
highly productive railroads.” 

“The result,” the editorial went on, 
“is that, in 1957, Russia’s railroads pro- 
duced more net ton-miles than the U. S. 
railroads ever hauled in any one year. 
And this is just the beginning—because 
Russia’s railroads have developed an im-< 
pressive momentum of growth. For ex- 
ample, Russia’s railroad freight traffic 
in 1957 was 285% greater than in 1945— 
while ton-miles of the U. S. railroads in 
1957 were down 10% from 1945.” 

Experience in Switzerland, the Soviet 
Union and other countries where public 
rail ownership has proved a marked suc- 
cess lends verification to the belief that 
nationalization in this country would 
benefit passengers, shippers and rail 
workers alike. 


THE GAINS: Passengers would be won 
back to the rails by new equipment, 
faster schedules, sharp fare reductions 


and other improvements in service, 
Routes which now duplicate one another 
would be consolidated at no inconvenience 
to the traveler; stations likewise. The 
government would eliminate most of Chi- 
cago’s eight passenger terminals, for in- 
stance, to make it possible at last to pass 
through that city without changing 
trains. 


Train, bus and rapid transit stations 
which now are separate would be con- 
solidated where feasible to reduce time- 
consuming and irksome delays in getting 
from one means of transportation to 
another. 

Private passenger cars now account 
for 88% of all inter-city travel. Return- 
ing even 10% of this traffic to the rails 
would go a long way toward relieving 
jams on the highways and carbon monox- 
ide and parking nuisances in the cities. 

Shippers would get faster service and 
lower rates following government con- 
solidation and centralization of the pres- 
ent vast, sprawling, haphazard network 
of 635 separate and distinct rail com- 
panies. Eliminating this source of waste- 
ful rivalry would generate economies 
and speed services on a vast scale. Dupli- 
cating yards and repair shops would be 
centralized. Fewer freight cars would be 
needed because of better distribution. 


COOPERATION: Instead of trying to cut 
one another out of freight business, rail- 
roads, trucks and barges would cooperate 
for their mutual benefit and their cus- 
tomers’ convenience. Railroads would 
specialize in long-haul freight which 
they can handle most efficiently. Trucks 
would haul light loads short distances 
and serve as feeders between rail lines 
and in joint piggyback operations. Barges 
would continue to handle bulk commodi- 
ties for which time is less a considera- 
tion than cost. 

Rail workers would benefit through 
proper maintenance of rolling stock, 
track and structures, which would reduce 
the present high accident rate in the in- 
dustry. A government guarantee against 
lay-offs—both temporary and permanent 
—would give railroaders better year- 
round job security than they ever en- 
joyed under private enterprise. With job 
security in the bag, the brotherhoods 
probably could be persuaded to give 
ground on restrictive work rules and 
connivance in denial of hiring and pro- 
motion opportunities to Negroes. 

Burdened by craft organization and led 
for the most part by conservatives, the 
23 unions in the field have overlooked 
state ownership as a solution to private 
mismanagement. Nor have they actively 
sought allies among disgruntled shippers 
and passengers who also have a stake in 
well-run railroads. 


ALLIANCE NEEDED: Resentment against 
the railroads is traditional on nearly 
every farm and in nearly every small 
town in the land. An alliance among the 
brotherhoods, farm organizations and 
chambers of commerce to fight mutually 
injurious rail management policies is not 
unthinkable. But so far it hasn’t been 
tried. 

Nonetheless, the railroads may be dig- 
ging their own corporate graves in main- 
taining policies of callousness toward 
their employes and their customers. For 
if half-hearted attempts to curb the roads 
remain ineffective, the injured parties 
may someday get together and insist on 
an end to private mismanagement once 
and for all. And the surest end to priv- 
ate mismanagement is public ownership. 
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National Lawyers Guild names 


David Scribner as its secretary 
T= NATIONAL Lawyers Guild nas 

named David Scribner, New York at- 
torney, as its new National Executive 
Secretary. Mr. Scribner has defended 
many civil liberties cases, including the 
Quinn and Emspak cases which deline- 
ated the broad scope of Fifth Amend- 
ment protections, and is co-counsel in 
the Barenblatt case now awaiting Su- 
preme Court review. He was national 
counsel for the United Electrical, Radio 
& Machine Workers for 14 years. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. Royal France. in the post. Dr. 
France will continue as Guild secretary. 
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THE MILITANT PACIFIST 





Rev. McCrackin serves six 
months, still won't pay taxes 


HE PUBLISHED ORDER of service 

at the West Cincinnati-St. Barnabas 
church on May 31 began: “We welcome 
back to our fellowship and service our 
pastor who, for faith, ‘chose to suffer 
with the people of God than to enjoy 
the pleasures of sin for a season.’” In 
the pulpit stood Rev. Maurice F. Mc- 
Crackin who chose to suffer five months 
and four days in a Federal prison rather 
than pay income taxes which he said 
would be used for war preparation. 

For his sermon the pacifist minister 
took this theme: 

The need for speaking out against the 
events which have “pushed us to the 
brink of nuclear disaster.” We are there, 
he said, “because millions, yes tens of 
millions of people are openly cooperating 
in this program of annihilation or are 
keeping fearfully or cynically silent.” 

About ten years ago McCrackin de- 
cided to stop paying income taxes. At 
first he withheld only that portion of his 
tax which he figured would go into the 
military budget. But later he refused 
even to file a tax return. 


THE CIRCUIT RIDERS: The Internal 
Revenue Service attached his bank ac- 
counts and obtained a lien for the 
amounts it said he owed. The matter 
rested until last year when the Circuit 
Riders, a local group organized to op- 
pose progressive social action (and es- 
pecially integration), opened a public at- 
tack on McCrackin. The burden of their 
resentment against the minister was 
that he had met with “communists” 
in Tennessee. The reference was to a 
Labor Day weekend conference in 1957 
at Tennessee’s Highlander Folk School 
at which Rev. Martin Luther King Jr. 
and others spoke on integration and civil 
rights. 

Other “patriotic” groups joined in the 


attack on McCrackin and his name was 
frequently on the front pages of the Cin- 
cinnati papers. On Sept. 10, 1958, In- 
ternal Revenue officials asked the min- 
ister to come to their offices to talk 
about his taxes. When he refused, they 
got a summons ordering his appearance. 
Three Federal agents came to escort 
him to the hearing. When he refused 
to go, they carried him bodily to their 
car, into court and into a jail cell. . 


SIX MONTHS AND $250: While await- 
ing trial McCrackin fasted for 15 days 
in protest and was brought to court in 
a wheel chair. On Dec. 12, after 19 min- 
utes’ deliberation, a jury convicted the 
minister. In a wild red-baiting denuncia- 
tion of McCrackin, the judge sentenced 
him to six months and a $250 fine. 

McCrackin was due to be released 
April 29 with time off for good behav- 
ior; but he refused to pay the fine and 
30 days were added to his term. 

On his parole May 29, McCrackin de- 
nounced Federal prisons. He said: “As 
far as helping men get ready to return 
to society, they don’t. There is such a 
de-personalization of the men when they 
enter, that even their wedding rings are 
taken away from them.” During his im- 
prisonment McCrackin worked in the 
kitchen, but he said: “I have such a 
strong feeling about it that I would not 
cooperate in working if I had to go back.” 


THE SAME FEELING: Internal Reve- 
nue officials said they would decide in 
the future whether to proceed further 
against McCrackin. For himself the min- 
ister said: “I feel just as strongly about 
that [payment of income tax] as I did 
before. I don’t believe in conscripting a 
person’s life or his money if he believes 
war is wrong.” 

In support of McCrackin, 734 people 
across the country signed a statement 


REV. MAURICE McCRACKIN 
He refused to cooperate in his arrest 


made public on his day of release: 


“As long as four-fifths of an individ- 
ual’s taxes go for past, present and fu- 
ture wars, it is understandable why paci- 
fists have conscientious scruples against 
paying taxes, just as they have consci- 
entious scruples against engaging in mili- 
tary combat. Woolman, Thoreau and 
Gandhi, well known and honored per- 
sons in history, openly refused to pay 
taxes even though their refusal was a 
direct violation of the law. Rev. Maurice 
McCrackin, in his long refusal to pay 
income taxes for war, stands within this 
tradition. For this we admire and re- 
spect him.” 





DEFEAT FOR WITCH HUNTERS 





N. Y. teachers win four-year fight not to be informers 


IVIL LIBERTIES for state and 

municipal employes were reaffirmed 
last month in a decision of the New York 
State Court of Appeals, highest in the 
state. On May 28 the court upheld a 
ruling by N.Y. State Education Commis- 
sioner James E. Allen Jr. that teachers 
may not be dismissed for refusing to 
inform on their colleagues. Would-be 
witch hunters across the country had 
hoped for a decision which would sanc- 
tion the informer system. There had 
also been the danger that an intensified 
inquisition would be undertaken among 
New York City’s 150,000 municipal em- 
ployes. 


Immediately affected were three New 
York City public school teachers, a clerk, 
a school principal and an associate pro- 
fessor at Hunter College. All had ad- 
mitted past membership in the Com- 
munist party, but refused to name others. 


The decision marked a four-year fight 
led by the independent Teachers Union. 
In 1955 the New York City Board of Ed- 
ucation, which has conducted a sweep- 
ing witch hunt in the schools, adopted 
a resolution requiring teachers who were 
former Communists to identify col- 
leagues on Official questioning. In Au- 
gust, 1956, on appeal, Commissioner Al- 
len overturned the ruling. He said: 
“This type of inquisition has no place in 
the school system.” 


POISONED ATMOSPHERE: He added: 
“There is near unanimity on the part 
of teachers throughout the state that 
indiscriminate use of this type of inter- 
rogation immediately engenders an at- 
mosphere of suspicion and uneasiness in 
the schools and colleges . . . No one 


knows when the finger of suspicion points 
at him... 

“A school system which sets one teach- 
er against another in this manner is not 
conducive toward the strength and the 
cohesion which needs to exist in order 
to instill character into the student 
body.” 

The New York City Board of Educa- 
tion appealed to the State Supreme 
Court, but was turned down in May, 





1957. A year later the Appellate Division 
also upheld Commissioner Allen. 


The latest appeal was based on the 
contention that Allen’s action was “arbi- 
trary.” In upholding the commissioner, 
the court said: “It is also noteworthy 
that no other school board, of the several 
hundred existing in New York State, has 
found it necessary to conduct the type 
of investigation to which defendant- 
employes have been subjected.” 


FOR REINSTATEMENT: Teachers Union 
president Abraham Lederman called for 
immediate reinstatement of the teach- 
ers. Attorney Victor Rabinowitz, repre- 
senting three of the teachers, asked the 
board for a meeting to discuss reinstate- 
ment and back pay. 


The N.Y. Post said editorially: “The 


ruling should finally put an end to the 
know-nothing crusade of the city’s Board 
of Education ... It would be a simple, 
if belated, act of decency for the Board 
.. « to announce promptly that the vic- 
tims of its inquisition are being restored 
to their posts and given a chance to re- 
sume the useful existences which were 
so harshly interrupted.” 


The Board said it was still studying 
the matter. 


Julius Nash, one of the teachers, said: 
“I spent my whole life preparing for 
teaching. It is the only thing I want to 
do. What a waste of manpower for a 
science teacher with years of experience 
and 30 points of graduate work beyond 
the MA to spend his time selling toys 
and children’s gadgets.” 





Sobell banquet in Los Angeles 
June 27 honors new delegates 

ONORING DELEGATES from three 

western states which have recently 
joined the national Free Morton Sobell 
activity, the Los Angeles Sobell Commit- 
tee will hold a banquet Saturday, June 
27 at the new Embassy Banquet Room, 
847 Grand Av., Los Angeles. 


The banquet will climax a weekend 
planning and organizational meeting to 
be attended by delegates from Canada, 
Washington, Oregon, Arizona and Cali- 
fornia. 


Dinner and entertainment will begin 
at 7 p.m. and will be preceded by a cock- 
tail hour. Tickets are available through 
the Los Angeles Sobell Committee office 
at 462 N. Western Av., Los Angeles 4, or 
by calling HOllywood 4-4725. 








Supreme Court 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Sweezy refused to answer questions of 
state Atty. Gen. Louis C. Wyman. 


TORTUOUS JOURNEY: In both the Up- 
haus and Barenblatt cases, the Supreme 
Court had previously vacated earlier 
contempt judgments and ordered the 
cases back to the lower courts for re- 
consideration in the light of the Sweezy 
and Watkins decisions. The New Hamp= 
shire Supreme Court reconsidered the 
Uphaus case and upheld the conviction. It 
is this decision which the present Su- 
preme Court ruling upholds. 

Barenblatt’s case, originally confirm- 
ed by a three-judge panel of the District 
of Columbia Court of Appeals, was heard 
by the entire bench of nine Appeals judges 
on its return for reconsideration and up- 
held by a 5-4 division. 

The Supreme Court majority now up- 
holding the two judgments included Jus- 
tices Frankfurter and Harlan, both of 
whom voted the other way when the 
Watkins case was first before the court. 

Justice Brennan, speaking for the dis- 
senting side in the Uphaus case, declar= 
ed that the state’s purpose in question= 
ing Dr. Uphaus “was the impermissible 
one of exposure for exposure’s sake.” 


FOR BARENBLATT: The dissent by 
Justice Black for himself, Douglas and 
Warren disputed that “abridging First 
Amendment freedoms can be justified by 
a Congressional or judicial balancing act. 
... It is difficult at best to make a man 
guess—at the penalty of imprisonment— 
whether a court will consider the state’s 
need for certain information superior to 
society’s interest in unfettered freedom.” 

He disputed also the majority implica< 
tion that the Communists “do not con- 
stitute a political party, but only a 
criminal gang.” By accepting this view, 
the Court in effect “declares that party 
outlawed,” Black said, thus countering 
“a, practically unanimous feeling through- 
out the country and in our courts that 
this could not be done in our free land.” 

No group is safe, Black said, “once we 
allow any group which has some political 
aims or ideas to be driven from the 
ballot and from the battle for men’s 
minds.” The Court majority “fails to 
see what is here for all to see—that ex- 
posure and punishment is the aim of this 
{House Un-American Activities] commit- 
tee and the reason for its existence. ... 

“I cannot believe that the nature of 
our judicial office requires us to be so 
blind.” 


Justice Brennan, in a separate dissent, 
said that “no purpose for the investiga« 
tion of Barenblatt is revealed by the 
record except exposure purely for the 
sake of exposure.” 





New California hearings 


oO N THE EVE of the Supreme Court 
decision in the Barenblatt case, 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities announced two new witch- 
hunts against teachers—in San Frane- 
cisco June 17, and Los Angeles begine 
ing June 22. 

After the new hearings became known, 
Frank Wilkinson, secretary of the Citi- 
zens Committee to Preserve American 
Freedoms (617 N. Larchmont Blvd., Los 
Angeles 4, Calif.), immediately an- 
nounced that his group would attempt 
to bring the subpenaed teachers to- 
gether. “The whole success of the re 
sistance,” he said, “depends on the speed 
with which the subpenas are gathered.” 
He added: “The human tragedies in- 
volved in this Los Angeles hearing are 
far worse than before.” 

Richard Arens, Committee staff coun- 
sel, returns to the new hearings as Come 
mittee counsel. When he was last in Los 
Angeles, Dec. 6, 1956, his behavior to- 
ward witnesses and their counsel was 
so outrageous that it drew a censure 
from the California Bar Board of Gov- 
ernors. In June, 1957, in San Francisco, 
he delivered a tirade against the Cali- 
fornia Bar in which he said that its 
report criticizing him sounded more 
like “agents of the Kremlin than the rep- 
resentativea of the California Bar.” 
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DEATH OF AN ALGERIAN LAWYER IN PARIS 





June 15, 1959 


Political murder: Symbol of Fifth Republic? 


By Anne Bauer 
Guardian staff correspondent 

PARIS 
N FRIDAY NIGHT, May 22, Maitre Ould Aoudia, 
34, an Algerian lawyer and member of the Paris 
bar, left his office late. He had finished his prepara- 
tion for an important trial the next day. As he locked 
his office door and headed for the stairway, two bul- 
lets hit him. He died instantly. The building superin- 
tendent found the body the next morning. No one had 

heard a sound, no one had seen a killer running. 

The right-wing papers and some others suggested 
the possibility of murder-for-love or murder-for-money. 
But not for long. The killing of Maitre Aoudia looked 
too much like political murder. 

The young Algerian lawyer had been defense coun- 
sel for a number of members of the Algerian National 
Liberation Front. He was, in fact, one of a “pool” of 
eight lawyers who handle most Algerian defense cases, 
both in France and in Algeria. The trial he was to 
have attended the day after his death was in defense of 
15 Algerian students charged with attempting to re- 
vive their outlawed students’ organization. 


DAY OF MOURNING: The day after his death Aou- 
dia’s colleagues told a packed court room: “This is 
a day of mourning: one of us was assassinated last 
night.” 

The President of the Court, before postponing the 
trial to June 26, made this comment: 

“Thousands of Algerians have been killed since the 
beginning of the war. This is just another one.” 

That same Saturday morning, the seven surviving 
lawyers of the “pool” all received identical letters say- 
ing “YOU TOO” in newsprint letters pasted on sheets 
of paper. The communications were numbered from 
two to eight. There was no number one. 

After the murder it was recalled that Aoudia had 
frequently defended persons who charged they had 
been tortured. Last July a worker in the Paris suburb 
of Argenteuil, held 30 hours for questioning by the po- 
lice, complained of severe beatings and of torture by 
water and by electricity. Aoudia and one of his col- 
leagues had written an open letter to Minister André 
Malraux at the time: 

“Since you propose that Francois Mauriac and Al- 
bert Camus go to Algeria to inquire about torture, may 


we suggest they simply go to... the police commissariat 
of Argenteuil?” 

The 15 students now on trial had called as witnesses 
several fellow students who said they had been victims 
of torture by the Paris police. 


A LANDMARK: Through timing, a political murder 
often takes on the value of a symbol and of a warning. 
The young lawyer murdered in the heart of Paris is 
like a warning of just how far Algiers can go in Paris 
today—at a time when two deputies of the Union for 
the New Republic present a motion requesting capital 
punishment for all “acquaintance with the Algerian 
rebellion.” 

The body of Maitre Ould Aoudia, who was buried at 
a time set by the police so the fewest number came 
to his funeral—is a symbol of the state of French 
democracy today—at a time when Deputies and Sen- 
ators are seeing their right of vote and even their 
right of speech curtailed to mere form without sub- 
stance, 

The murder of the young Algerian lawyer is a land- 
mark on the Fifth Republic’s road in its second year. 








AFTER 140 YEARS OF BRITISH RULE 
Semi-free Singapore 
sweeps Left to office 


HE BRITISH CROWN COLONY of 

Singapore on May 30 elected its first 
popular government based on a new 
Constitution agreed on in London last 
year. It took three years of hard nego- 
tiations to reach the goal. 


In 1956 conferences in London broke 
off over Britain’s insistence on controll- 
ing both the island’s internal and ex- 
ternal defense. The Singapore delegation 
characterized the British proposal then 
as “a Christmas pudding with arsenic 
sauce.” 

In 1957, agreement was all but reach- 
ed, with Britain controlling only exter- 
nal defense but, as the Christian Science 
Monitor said (May 29, 1958), “at the 
59th minute of the 11th hour” Britain 
introduced a proviso barring persons 
“known to have been engaged in sub- 
version” as candidates in the island’s 
first elections. Universal protest in Sing- 
apore forced the withdrawal of this 
clause in 1958 and a Constitution was 
agreed on. 


LANDSLIDE VICTORY: The major con- 
testants in the May 30 elections were 
the ruling anti-Communist and pro- 
Western People’s Alliance Party, led by 
Lim Yew Hock, and the People’s Action 
Party, a coalition of left-wing groups 
led by Lee Kuan Yew. (The Communist 
party was outlawed in 1948.) Voting was 
compulsory and 90% of the electors 
showed up at the polls. 

It came as no surprise when the Ac- 
tion Party scored a landslide victory, 
winning 43 of the 51 Legislative Assem- 
bly seats. The Alliance won four seats. 
The Action Party plugged a five year eco- 
nomic development plan. It refused to 
red-bait, declared itself socialist and non- 
Communist. 

Lee told a pre-election rally that his 
party’s policy was “not to use a big 
stick or a gun” against the Communist 
Party which should be declared legal 


“as an exercise in democracy.” A “dou- 
ble first’? in law at Cambridge, 36-year- 
old Lee went to the 1957 London con- 
ference with Lim’s five-man all-party 
delegation. 


BRITAIN’S POWERS: Gov. Sir William 
Goode was obliged to invite the Action 
Party to form a government with Lee 
as Prime Minister. They refused, how- 
ever, until Goode on June 4 released 
eight Action leaders jailed in 1957 with- 
out trial as “subversives.” 


The Lee government took office on 
June 5, but not to rule a fully independ- 
ent state. Britain maintained control 
over the island’s defense and foreign af- 
fairs, and the right to suspend the Con- 
stitution and impose martial law at its 
own discretion. Yet the elections marked 
a great stride forward for the people of 
Singapore. It brought into being a gov- 
ernment backed by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. It also demonstrated once again 
that people may voluntarily choose in 
a free election a party advocating so- 
cialism. The London Times noted (June 
1): “The people of Singapore wanted the 
People’s Action Party and they have re- 
soundingly got it. Apathy, that common 
excuse for a left-wing victory, will not 
serve here.” 


THE PROBLEMS AHEAD: Thus after 
140 years of British rule Singapore be- 
came semi-independent, but it was beset 
with many problems. The Action Party 
stands for neutrality, but Britain in- 
sists on maintaining the island as its ma- 
jor Far Eastern military and intelligence 
base. Its basic problems, however, are 
economic and geographical. 


Of Singapore’s 1,500,000 population 
(1,100,000 Chinese, 200,000 Malayans, 
125,000 Indians, and smaller numbers of 
Pakistanis, Ceylonese and Europeans), 
50,000 are unemployed. The government 
has an industrialization plan but it can 








How do you say ‘E pluribus unum’ in Russian? 


T A MEETING of the Southern Conference Educational Fund at the Hotel Del- 
monico in New York, May 27, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt told this story of her 


recent visit to the Soviet Union: 


She noticed, she said, that just about the only news the Soviet press carried 
about the U.S. was on Little Rock, where a new crisis threatened at the time of her 
visit. Annoyed by this concentration, she brought it up at an interview with Premier 
Khrushchev. There were 48 states in the U.S., she reminded him, and the Soviet press 
carried news of only one, and inferentially about other Southern states. Surely, she 
said, there were some good things going on in the US. 


Khrushchev replied: “But these states are the United States, are they not? In 
the Soviet Union we have 32 republics and they are the U.S.S.R..” 


Mrs. Roosevelt said she had no reply. 
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In the first free election the people voted socialist 


only be applied to light industries, for 
the 220-square-mile island has no natu- 
ral resources. 

Aside from its military aspect, it has 
been one of the world’s leading clearing 
houses for export and import, insurance, 
banking and merchandise distribution. 


THE MALAY FEDERATION: Singapore 
is really a part of Malaya, separated by 
the mile-wide Strait of Johore, and link- 
ed to the mainland by a causeway. Its 
economic future hinges on its joining 
the Malay Federation, rich in natural 
resources. Its port facilities will have less 
and less significance as independent As- 
ian countries become industrialized and 
trade directly with one another. 

The Action platform called for nego- 
tiations to join the Malay Federation. 
But since Malaya became free in 1957, 
its conservative government, with its 
feudal enclaves, has been veering closer 
to the U.S. and looks with suspicion at 
the socialist Action Party. 


Malaya’s major exports—rubber and 
tin—are still controlled by the British. 
The Federation government is trying to 
lure American capital with fabulous tax 
concessions. Last month it signed an 
agreement with the U.S. under the Mu- 
tual Security Act. It has obtained a $10,- 
000,000 loan to build harbor facilities at 
Port Swettenham, near the capital of 
Kuala Lampur, to reduce its dependence 
on Singapore. 

Since the Chinese number 3,000,000 
in Malaya’s population of 6,000,000, the 
government is cool to the idea of taking 
in 1,100,000 more Chinese, mostly pro- 
Peking. 


THE MONEY MOVES: Even before the 


Action victory, Malaya’s inviting eco- 
nomic concessions and climate and new 
harbor facilities started an exodus of 
vastly wealthy British and U.S. business 
from Singapore to the mainland. Since 
January, 103 firms incorporated in Sin- 
gapore with capital totaling $67,000,000 
have partially or completely transferred 
their offices and assets. 


Those who cannot uproot whole plants, 
such as the Singapore subsidiary of Un- 
ion Carbide Corp., plan to build in Ma- 
laya. The Bank of America and First 
National City Bank have opened branch- 
es in Kuala Lampur. The Wall Street 
Journal (June 3) reported rumors that 
“substantial amounts of liquid funds 
were transferred out of Singapore” the 
day after the Action Party victory. The 
island’s chief newspaper, the Straits 
Times, a violent Action critic, moved 
its editorial office to Kuala Lampur. 


CAUTIOUS APPROACH: _ Singapore’s 
new administration seemed to be mov- 
ing cautiously. It announced it would 
not press for Britain’s military with- 
drawal until it saw’ the possibility of 
joining Malaya. It is promoting local 
production of such items as cigarets, 
toothpaste, electric bulbs, candy and 
paint for the first time, and levying tar- 
iffs on imports of these items. 


There will be many conflicts before 
Singapore is truly free with a viable 
economy as part of the Malaya Federa- 
tion. Even then, Malaya as a whole will 
have internal harmony only when feu- 
dalism is eliminated, British and Aus- 
tralian troops depart for good and a 
multi-national society with linguistic 
and cultural autonomy is established. 
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THE ANTI-DOGMA CONGRESS 





Soviet writers call 


for radical 


By Wilfred Burchett 

Guardian staff correspondent 
MOSCOW 
OR FIVE DAYS last month, Soviet 
writers met in the Kremlin and dis- 
cussed their problems. Their use of the 
hall where the Supreme Soviet meets 
shows the importance the Soviet govern- 
ment and Communist Party attached to 
this Third Congress of Soviet Writers. 
Eighty-eight speeches were made, but 
the liveliest, the most important and 
most hopeful came from a non-literary 

figure, Nikita Khrushchev. 


It all started on a dull enough note 
with an uninspired and uninspiring re- 
port on “The Tasks of Soviet Literature 
in Communist Construction” by Alexei 
Surkov, Secretary of the Soviet Writers 
Union. The Congress later elected Kon- 
stantin Fedin to the post. Surkov said 
jittle that was new, skimmed very light- 
ly over the troubles which have beset So- 
viet writers since the Communist Party’s 
20th Congress and mainly exhorted writ- 
ers to extol the virtues of the “positive 
hero” in the advance to Communism, 


Apparently it was not all Surkov’s fault 
that it was so dull. The report was a col- 
lective effort. The poet Alexander Tvar- 
dovsky, explaining his remark about “the 
homage still being paid to the inertia of 
yesterday’s existence,” said he was re- 
ferring mainly to Surkov’s report. “In 
all honesty; I cannot blame Alexei Surkov 
alone,” he said amidst much laughter, 
“since this document was prepared by the 
method to which Gleb Uspensky’s muzhik 
objected—the one who said it was impos- 
sible for one letter to be written by the 
whole village.” 


If Surkov avoided the main problems, 
Nikita Khrushchev had no inhibitions at 
all about plunging straight into them 
and calling spades “spades.” Of which 
more later. 


NO WITCH-HUNT: Speculation in the 
West that the Congress would turn into 
some sort of witch-hunt against Boris 
Pasternak proved unfounded. To the best 
of my knowledge his name was men- 
tioned only once, and extremely briefly, 
during the five days’ session. This was 
by Surkov, who referred to “ideological 
armor bearers of the cold war... who 
organized a hue and cry around the ex- 
pulsion of Pasternak for his treacherous 
behavior unworthy of a Soviet writer.” 


Pasternak is written off by writers 
with whom I spoke less harshly than 
that—as a rather naive eccentric who 
belongs to another century. (Incidental- 
ly, his name is on bill-boards all over 
Moscow these days as translator of a 
revival of Schiller’s Mary Stuart at the 
famous Moscow Art Theater.) 


There was much heart-searching about 
themes and treatment suitable to match 
the Seven-Year Plan and Soviet society’s 
rapid advance towards communism—and 
of how and where the “positive hero” is 
to be found and how to handle him. There 
Was a general condemnation of sugary, 
happy-ending works and those which 
avoided the rea] problems of life as it is 
today—and sought to present it as it 
should be tomorrow. 

One of the most interesting contribu- 
tions was made not at the Congress, but 
in an article in the Writers League jour- 
hal, Literaturnaya Gazeta, It was by the 
excellent short story writer and novelist, 
Konstantin Paustovsky, whose asthma 
probably prevented him making a speech. 


LITERARY TOURISTS: He castigated 
those writers “who, so to speak, study 
the life of the people, ... ask about their 
affairs, ... strike up an amateurish and 





The people like many flowers. 


changes 


tourist-like acquaintance with the peo- 
ple to gather suitable writing material. 
One must live with the people,” he con- 


tinued. “One must cry at their sorrows . 


and rejoice at their happinesses. One 
must be tied inseparably with the people 
as our contemporaries Gorky, Prishvin, 
Malyshin and Alexei Tolstoy were, and as 
Sholokhov is.” (Sholokhov disdains to 
live in cities and can rarely be torn away 
from his beloved village among the Don 
Cossaks. He completed a trip abroad the 
day before the Congress opened and went 
straight back to Veshenskaya on the Don 
without appearing at the Congress.) 


Paustovsky took a crack at the various 
“isms” which have cropped up to de- 
scribe literary styles. “But surrealism, 
Dadaism and other ‘isms’ are, properly 
speaking, quite normal for the cockiness 
of youth,” he said, making a plea for 
tolerance. “There is no need to sound 
the tocsin and to be noisily panic-strick- 
en. This youthful cockiness is useful. It 
prevents the elder generation from wax- 
ing fat and thinking themselves infallible 
and untouchable.” 

He attacked what he said had become 
a tradition of making deep apologetic 
bows when writing about shortcomings 
in Soviet life, and ‘‘a second harmful tra- 
dition of reluctance to write of suffering. 
The fear of even alluding to sadness, as 
if all our life must go on under a sky of 
sweets and sugar to the accompaniment 
of the false-hearty laughter of ‘militant’ 
males and females.” 


STRONG TALK: Paustovsky, like a 
number of other writers—not to mention 
Khrushchev—made a plea to end the 
feuds’ and back-biting among the writ- 
ers that has been going on ever since 
the 20th Congress. “Will our Congress 
help the writer to achieve that free and 
bold scope necessary for creativity? Or 
will it engage in petty tutelage and old 
quarrels? In the latter case, it will do 
no good. We must, at long last, stop call- 
ing friends enemies only because they 
tell the unpleasant truth, are not hypo- 
critical, and while being selflessly devot- 
ed to their people and their country, do 
not demand the monopoly of this devo- 
tion or any reward for it. 

“Two paths face the Congress. One is 
the noble road of consolidation; the oth- 
er—the destructive road of disagree- 
ment.” What Paustovsky and the others 
were referring to becomes clearer in the 
extracts from Khrushchev’s speech. 

The speeches in general were remark- 
ably free from dogmas and labels. Tvar- 
dovsky’s speech, the only one, inciden- 
tally, to be published in full by Pravda, 
contained not a single reference to so- 
cialist realism and he spoke out, like 
Paustovsky, against such labels. “When 
I have a book,” said Tvardovsky, “which 
charms my soul and gives me the liveli- 
est pleasure, broadening my knowledge 
of life through vivid imagery, I am least 
of all concerned about whether it is pure 
romanticism, or realism with a dash of 
romanticism or something else. I am 
merely grateful to the author for his fine 
gift.” Tvardovsky was heartily applaud- 
ed at this point. “Anyway,” he continued 
in what would have been heresy not so 
long ago, “who objects to romanticism if 
it gives birth to splendid works of art, 
if it celebrates our era? Or to realism 
which with powerful conviction gives au- 
thentic pictures of real life? No one... 

“Write as your conscience demands, as 
your knowledge of the given sector of 
life permits, and do not be afraid in ad- 
vance of editors and critics...” 


FOR TOLERANCE: That the ideas ex- 
pressed by Paustovsky and Tvardovsky 


ti 


The dogmatist thinks they need ... 











NEW SOVIET WRITERS CONGRESS HEAD AND A FAN 
Novelist Konstantin Fedin has a session with his grandson 


have the backing of Khrushchev was 
clear when the latter spoke on the clos- 
ing day. Khrushchev. above all appealed 
for tolerance and conciliation between 
the writers. He made shrewd appraisals 
of the “varnishers”—those who paint an 
over-rosy picture of Soviet life—the 
“blackeners” who do the opposite, of the 
“tommy-gunners” who went gunning for 
those who wandered on to the rocks of 
“revisionism” and of those who are now 
gunning for the “tommy-gunners.” These 
are the various factions which sprang 
up in the confusion that followed the 
20th Congress. 

Khrushchev advised everybody to bury 
the past and forget labels and get on 
with their writing. He spoke at some 
length of Dudintsev, whose novel Not 
By Bread Alone was highly critical of 
Soviet society and was a sensation in 
the Soviet Union and abroad. 

“Some of our ill-wishers abroad,” said 
Khrushchev, “said it was all but the best 
work produced by Russian literature. 
Three years, however, have passed. Who 
is reading this book now, who needs it? 
Of course, not everything in it was badly 
put. I read this book and, should add, 
read it without the use of a pin.” (Khru- 
shchev had previously referred to books 
so dull that one had to keep sticking pins 
into oneself to keep awake.) 

“There are some pages in it that merit 
attention. Anastas Ivanovich Mikoyan, 
who read the novel before me, said: 
‘Read it. He has some points which sound 
as though he overheard you.’ Yes, Du- 
dintsev cleverly noticed some negative 
phenomena, but presented them in an 
exaggerated, deliberately generalized way. 
But I have said before and say now that 
Dudintsev has never been our enemy and 
has never been against the Soviet sys- 
tem.” 


FORGET AND FORGIVE: Khrushchev 
went on to make some remarks which 
would have seemed startling a year or so 
ago. “... Not only Dudintsev, but also oth- 
er writers who approached the portrayal 
of the life of our socialist society from 
their own ‘knee-high view’ [an expres- 
sion of Gorky’s] quite evidently also 
wanted to help the Party, their people to 
surmount negative phenomena.” 

Writers who-did this in a “distorted 
and exaggerated” form, continued Khru- 
shchev, aroused the ire of others. A strug- 





Drawing by Liao Pin-hsung 
.- only one—the one he likes. 


gle developed “of quite a sharp nature 
which is still making itself felt in your 
midst.” But he felt that the time had 
come to forget and forgive. “You may 
ask: What do I call for—the fanning of 
passions in struggle or for conciliation? 
My answer is—for the unity of forces 
on the basis of principle . .. There is 
a correct proverb. Don’t hit a man when 
he is down. If in an ideological struggle 
the enemy surrenders, if he admits de- 
feat and expresses readiness to take to 
right positions, don’t wave him aside; 
understand him, give him a hand so he 
can take his place in your ranks and 
work with you... It is necessary to be- 
lieve in man,” said Khrushchev amidst 
stormy applause. 


Much else of what he said was in sim- 
ilar vein, with homely, human illustra- 
tions. It was a speech free of dogmas or 
cliches or any attempt to lay down a 
literary line. I have studied it minutely 
without finding the term “socialist re- 
alism” for instance—which by no means 
indicates this is a discredited formula 
here, but stresses Khrushchev’s interest 
in results rather than formulae. 


AIR CLEARED: Khrushchev went out of 
his way to shift responsibility for guid- 
ance and what was printed from party 
and government shoulders on to those of 
authors and editors—carrying his long- 
overdue decentralization campaign in the 
economic and political sectors into the 
literary field as well. 

“I think there is hardly any need for 
me to go into an analysis of your works,” 
he said. “I am no literary critic and so 
I don’t feel myself obliged to analyze 
your works... 

“You might say: criticize us, contro] us 
and if a work is erroneous, do not print 
it. But you know that it is not easy to 
tell off-hand what should and what 
should not be printed. The easiest way 
is to print nothing at all. Then there 
would be no mistakes and the man who 
forbade the printing of this or that would 
seem very wise. But that would be foolish, 
Therefore, comrades, do not burden the 
government with the solution of such 
matters; solve them yourselves and in a 
comradely way. As we see it, that will 
be criticism, real criticism. Literary crit- 
icism, if genuine, is above kith and kin, 
and its main concern should be the ideo- 
ological and artistic merits of a literary 
work. This is how we should arrange 
matters.” 

All in all, this Congress has done a 
great deal to clear the air among writers 
here and given them the green light to 
plunge ahead in a fresh outburst of cre- 
ative activity. 
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A science-fiction tale 
about ancient Africa 


VAN YEFREMOYV, the author of the 

two science-fiction youth books in- 
troduced this week by the Guardian Buy- 
ing Service (see p. 12) could himself be 
the subject of an ultra-exciting story for 
young people. Orphaned in the Civil War 
in Russia in his early teens, he became 
the protege of a Red Army regiment. In 
1922, at 16, he passed examinations for 
college entrance, studied the sciences as 
the special charge of a 55-year-old 
Academician, and at 21 published his 
first scientific paper, on ancient am- 
phibians, 

In the years since, as a paleontologist, 
he has explored the farthest reaches of 
Soviet Asia, China, Mongolia and other 
regions of the Eurasian land mass in 
search of extinct animals. 

In 1943 he began to write science for 
the young and science fiction. His writ- 
ing demonstrates magnificent, sometimes 
almost eerie, powers of description of 
nature; and reflects a breadth of schol- 
arship such as rarely enters into fictional 
writing today. 

Stories*, a collection of nine adven- 
tures (reviewed in the GUARDIAN in 





Illustration from The Land of Foam 


1857), ranges from the Tuscarora Deep, 
deepest part of the Pacific, to White 
Horn peak in the Himalayas, scaled be- 
fore only by a knight in the days of the 
khans (the Soviet climber finds his 
sword!). It is richly illustrated with 
color drawings of the marvels found by 
the explorers who people the stories. 
Land of Foam, written in 1948-49, has 
recently been published in the U.S. by 
Houghton Mifflin at $3.50, and was en- 
thusiastically reviewed in the N.Y. Times 
May 10. Its principal setting is ancient 
Africa, and one of the book’s frequent 
footnotes at the page-bottoms traces the 
name of the continent to the Greek word 
aphros, foam, (hence also the Greek 
goddess Aphrodite, who in fable rose 
from the waves, literally “foam born.” 


CURIOUS BLUE-GREEN cameo in 
4 the Leningrad Museum (a careful 
footnote says there is really no such 
stone there) bears the figure of a young 


LAST CALL! 


All Afloat for the 


GUARDIAN 
BOAT RIDE! 


Friday, June 12 


Circle Line 


7 P.M. Pier 83 
to 11 P.M. W. 43rd St. 
In case of bad weather we 
sail at the same time Sat., 
June 13. Call ORegon 3-3800 
up to 5 P.M. Friday for in- 
formation. 

















girl apparently bidding farewell to three 
male figures, a Hellene, a Negro and a 
Mediterranean. Archaeologists have been 
unable to account for the contradictions 
in the sculpture: the stone is South Af- 
rican; only a diamond—which Greek 
sculptors did not have — could have 
carved it, yet the work is Hellenic. The 
strangely assorted males, the even 
Stranger spears they carry, all add to 
the mystery. 


A fadeout to ancient Greece begins to 
explain the mystery. A Greek youth, 
Pandion, trained as a warrior and ap- 
prenticed to a sculptor, leaves a lovely 
girl, Nessa, on an Aegean strand to go 
off to Crete to study the master sculp- 
tors. On his errant journey he is cap- 
tured by Egyptians and made a slave. 
The Nestor among the slaves is Cavius, 
an Etruscan; the strongest and most re- 
sourceful on African soil, a West African 
named Kidigo. 


In payment for taking a rhinoceros 
alive beyond the Fifth Cataract of the 
Nile, a company of slaves, including the 
three, are freed—in the depths of the 
African jungle. Thence starts the long 
trek westward to Kidigo’s country and 
the ocean where the Sons of the Wind, 
Mediterranean sailors venturing down 
the Atlantic coast of Africa, may take 
Pandion and the Etruscan home. 


URING THE LONG wait at the end 
of the adventure-filled journey 
across Africa, Pandion carves the cameo 


+ 





Illustration from The Land of Foam 


on a stone of beryl, with diamond chips 
for chisels, immortalizing the comrade- 
ship of the three slaves and adding a 
composite of Nessa and the young women 
of Africa encountered on the journey. 
It becomes a gift to the Etruscan when 
they part, and so starts on its way 
through nearly 3,000 years to its fic- 
tional showcase in Leningrad. 

Land of Foam could be a movie pro- 
ducer’s dream story, complete with ex- 
haustive research on the locales, three 
valiant heroes in breech cloths, a swift- 
moving story with a sweep of two con- 
tinents, fierce struggle with jungle ani- 
mals and haughty despots, and beauti- 
ful women at every stop on the safari. 

See p. 12 for details of how you can 
get a triple-feature preview. 

—John T. McManus 


*STORIES and LAND OF FOAM, by 
Ivan Yefremov. Foreign Languages 
Publishing House, Moscow. 340 pp. 
& 260 pp. respectively. Both books, 
together with a free copy of A. 
Sternfeld’s 59-pp. booklet, Inter- 
planetary Space Travel: $2.95 post- 
paid through Guardian Buying Serv- 
ice, 197 E. 4th St., N.Y. 9. 





OHN SZEKELY, who under the name 

of John Pen wrote the novel Tempta- 
tion, died recently in East Berlin at 57. 

Temptation, published in this coun- 
try by Creative Age Press in 1946 and 
also in several European countries, was 
widely acclaimed as a social novel of ex- 
traordinary power that laid bare the 
corruption of the Hungarian ruling class- 
es under the Horthy dictatorship and 
their oppression of the people. Its author 
was compared to Gorky, Zola, Anatole 
France and Nexo. 


Temptation later became a Liberty 
Book Club selection and sold more than 
200,000 copies in a pocketbook edition 
issued by Avon. An earlier novel, You 
Can’t Do That to Svoboda, published in 
1943 by Dial Press, dealt with a Czech 
town under Nazi cccupation. 


N 1919 John Szekely left his native 
Hungary when Admiral Horthy, back- 
ed by the Allied powers, marched in. 


Novelist John Pen dies at 57 


He went to Germany where he became 
prominent as a film writer; more than 
40 of his scripts were produced in Ger- 
many, England, France and Italy. Forced 
to flee the Hitler dictatorship in 1933, 
Szekely came to Hollywood where he col- 
laborated with Ernst Lubitsch in Desire. 
Under various noms de plume he wrote 
many successful movies, receiving the 
Academy award in 1941 for the anti- 
fascist film, Arise, My Love. 

Szekely spent 1950-55 in Mexico where 
he wrote a novel as yet unpublished. On 
returning to New York, where he had 
lived for several years, he found himself 
blacklisted despite the fact that he had 
never engaged in political activity. He 
went back to Berlin with his wife and 
their American-born daughter and re- 
sumed writing for the movies. A week 
after his death his film, Geschwader 
Fledermaus (Squadron Bat), an indict- 
ment of U.S. war profiteers, opened in 
Berlin. 


“DROP THE BOMB!” 





A reporter’s 
call to arms 


OR NEARLY HALF a century Edgar 

Ansel Mowrer, newspaperman and au- 
thor, has covered the world and put his 
experiences and opinions in writing. In 
his. latest book, A Good Time to be Alive,* 
he seems determined to destroy in the 
autumn of his life any reputation he has 
built up as a liberal thinker and objective 
journalist. 

The title is misleading. It makes the 
reader look to the book for a hopeful 
report on those current events that per= 
haps presage an era of peace and pros- 
perity: hundreds of millions of people 
freeing themselves from colonial bondage 
and making mighty efforts for their bet- 
terment; the worldwide search for equal- 
ity and cooperation. among nations; the 
growing sentiment for settling conflicts 
through negotiations, for finding ways 
to peaceful competition among differing 
social systems. This is not what the read- 
er finds. 


E FINDS INSTEAD a view of the 

world colored by Mowrer’s hatred of 
socialism, the Soviet Union and China. 
This has led the author to distort the 
ideas of many leaders of the newly= 
freed peoples. He writes, for example, 
that India’s Premier Nehru “would 
rather see India conquered by Chinese 
than saved by Americans.” 

Mowrer believes not in equality but in 
an elite, and presents the U.S. as “the 
potential leader” of the world. He says: 
“Of all the earth’s peoples we may be 
the most fitted for such a role, once we 
consent to accept it.” It matters not to 
him whether others want it so. 


E REGRETS that Americans have 

lost the martial spirit; otherwise, he 
says, they would have fought to keep 
Chiang Kai-shek in power over all China 
and to keep France or Ngo Dinh Diem in 
power over all of Vietnam. He makes @ 
fervent plea for the revival of the good 
old fighting spirit so that America “can, 
when necessary, drop an A-bomhb, regret- 
fully but without remorse.” 

Mowrer cites with approval U.S. intere 
vention “with our national power in 
Greece, Guatemala, the Formosa Strait, 
Lebanon and Berlin.” He recommends 
similar action ‘‘on a broad scale,” includ- 
ing “limited military offensive’ and all 
possible assistance for “the liberation of 
Communism’s captive peoples.” He even 
advocates “‘expelling ... Red Russia from 
the United Nations.” 

With the skill of an experienced jour- 
nalist Mowrer tries to make all this 
palatable. Despite his efforts, hcwever, 
the book demonstrates that travel and 
advanced years do not necessarily broad- 
en the mind nor bring wisdom in their 
wake. —Kumar Goshal 


*A GOOD TIME TO BE ALIVE, by 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer. Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce, N.Y. 179 pp., $3.50. 





| Aleichem Sholem: A dissertation on tight money 





O YOU KNOW why money is like a collar? I won’t keep 

you in suspense. Because when it’s tight, it chokes. You 
think Sholem Aleichem wrote this? Look again at the signa- 
ture on this letter. The name is Aleichem Sholem. Everybody 
knows Sholem Aleichem, the writer. But who knows Aleichem 
Sholem, the bookkeeper for Jewish Currents? Only my cred- 
itors, it seems. And sometimes I feel I’d be happier if they 
didn’t. Not that I have anything against creditors you un- 
derstand. They have to live too. But why at my expense? 
They call me up on the phone and their voices are like honey: 
“Aleichem Sholem. So where’s the money for the December 
1958 issue?” 

“Soon, soon.” 

“You said that last month.” 

And this and that and that and this, until I want to tear 
the telephone out of the wall. Instead, I figured I’d write you 
and tell you my tzuris [troubles]—as if you don’t have enough 
of your own. To tell you the truth—my tzuris aren’t a bad 
kind to have at all. Jewish Currents had a fine year last 
year—and this year looks even better. More subscribers came 
in... old subscribers re-joined ...and this year as of 
June 1 we have raised $4,000 toward our $8,000 fund drive 


and got 148 new subscriptions. 

But the faster you grow, the smaller become your old 
clothes—and this is why my collar is too tight. We need 
money to print more copies money to advertise and 
promote . . Money to speak out more firmly for an end to 
the danger of war, money to. . . But why go on? We need 
money to do a better job for you—and who else should we 
ask but you? 

Look. If you saw me in the street with bundles in my 
hand and I asked you: “Please. Can you loosen my collar a 
little bit? I can’t breathe”’—wouldn’t you put in a finger and 
help me breathe a little? A finger I don’t ask you to put in~ 
but a hand into your pocket to take out a wallet or a checke- 
book, this would be a mitzvah [good deed] for you to do. If 
you could send $50, $25, even $10 or $5—what a deep breath 
Jewish Currents could take! 

—Aleichem Sholem 


P.S. May I add two words to Aleichem Sholem’s letter? Please 
hurry! The magazine must have $4,000 more within a month, 
Mail your contribution to Dept. G., Jewish Currents, 22 E. 
17th St., New York 3, N.Y. i 


—Morris U. Schappes, Editor 
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Steel talks stalled 


(Continued from Page 1) 


want a “larger view.” They say that 
wage increases will be “inflationary” for 
the economy. Price increases, they say, 
must follow wage rises and this will place 
American companies at a disadvantage 
with foreign competitors. American 
steel worker wages, they say, are the 
highest in the country. They have of- 
fered a one-year freeze on wages and 
elimination of a clause for cost-of-living 
adjustments. To date they have not 
moved from this offer. Union presi- 
dent David J. McDonald has threatened 
to file “unfair collective bargaining” 
charges. 


But to B. J. Widick, a labor writer, both 
sides were reading from a script. In the 
Nation (May 9) he wrote: “In reality, 
all talks between the steel union and the 
industry since last fall had as their ulti- 
mate goal a package approximately 10c¢ 
an hour for the union, with the industry 
planning to raise prices about $4 a ton.” 
Because of the publicity given to the 
negotiations, both sides have had to re- 
sort to histrionics. Widick thought the 
last act called for a short strike. 


UNWORRIED: Others are also betting 
on a strike. Steel users are stockpiling 
at a record rate against a strike and a 
future price increase. At present steel 
mills are producing at better than 94% 
of capacity. 

The prospect of a strike did not fright- 
en Fortune editors. In an editorial they 
wrote: “A steel strike this summer would 
be no national disaster unless it dragged 
for many weeks. The industry and its 
customers are well prepared: the econ- 
omy probably would not feel a shortage 
of steel for at least two months.” 

Others pointed out that if there were 
no strike, the industry would have to 














tees’ - 
Herblock, Washington Post 
“Very good, Sir—you have just time to 
change for the wage negotiation 
conference.” 


resort to mass layoffs. 


It will take an Academy Award per- 
formance this year for the industry to 
convince the nation it needs a price in- 
crease, even if it grants all the union 
asks. Since World War II manufacturers 
have increased the price of steel $3 for 
every $1 wage increase. With each price 
rise the industry pleaded increased labor 
costs. Since signing the present con- 
tract in 1956, granting 20c an hour wage 
increases every year for three years, 
manufacturers have increased steel prices 
$24.50 per ton. 


RECORD PROFITS: During this period 
the industry has modernized and ex- 
panded production facilities and enjoyed 
increased productivity per worker. This 
has led to a point where the companies 
are showing profits so high, they seem 


reluctant to disclose them publicly. For 
the first quarter of 1959, U.S. Steel de- 
clared earnings of $106,500,000, or $1.86 
profit per stock share. This was a 70% 
increase over the same period last year. 
But economist Eugene Havas in the Na- 
tion (June 6) said this was a “doctored 
report” which underestimated profits. 


He said: “According to independent 
Wall Street analysts, U.S. Steel earned 
for the first quarter of this year... 
somewhere around $120,000,000, or above 
$2 per share.” 

Economist Fred Gardner told Con- 
gress U.S. Steel could reduce prices 10% 
and maintain profits higher than aver- 
age for all other industries. During the 
recession year, 1958, the company oper- 
ated at 60% of capacity and still made 
a record profit. 


NO CONTROLS: Recession or prosper- 
ity, steel profits have soared because the 
industry is controlled by a handful of 
companies. They set prices and produc- 
tion as they see fit. “Free enterprise” 
administrations in Washington have 
made few attempts to control them. 
Fortune editors put the issue: “No one 
can agree on what has been happening 
since the recession. One possible clue is 
that steel profit margins have been im- 
proving. But who is to decide in a free 
society what a profit margin should be?” 


Sen. Joseph C. O’Mahoney (D-Wyo.) 
thought the government ought to have 
a say. Following extensive hearings by 
the Senate Subcommittee on Antitrust 
and Monopoly, he introduced a bill which 
would require companies in “adminis- 
tered price” (monopoly) industries to 
file advance notification and justifica- 
tion with the Federal Trade Commission 
before raising prices. 

Stee. union president McDonald op- 
posed the bill because he said “it would 
soon involve the government in the 
process of free collective bargaining.” 


THE UNION’S SIDE: McDonald needs 
to feel “free” to deliver a big package 
this year to still an insurgent group 
which arose in 1957 to challenge his 
union leadership. With a nod to the 
Presidential appeal for ‘‘statesmanship,” 
he called the industry’s cry of inflation 
“phony.” He pointed out that mana- 
gerial wages, bonuses and pensions in 
addition to stock equities and dividends 
have soared, but management does not 
propose to freeze them. He said steel 
imports exceeded exports for the first 
time this year because American com- 
panies were too busy to fill all orders. 
He added: “Perhaps foreign firms are 
satisfied with more modest profits.” 


On June 1 British steel companies cut 
prices 2% because of a slump in sales. 
In the U.S., in 1957-58, when mills were 
operating at 48% of capacity, American 
companies raised prices 3%. 


THE DISPLACED WORKER: While im- 
mediate increases are the major con- 
cern of the union at the current talks, 
there are trends in the industry that 
present potential dangers for the steel 
worker. Improved technology has al- 
ready replaced 100,000 workers and fur- 
ther unemployment seems likely. At the 
Jones & Laughlin plant in Aliquippa, 
Pa., high grade steel is produced in 37 
minutes through a basic oxygen process 
where it used to take nine to ten hours 
by the open hearth method. 


Fortune says: “It may not be long be- 
fore steel is made by direct reduction, 
with natural gas, which eliminates the 
need for coal and much of the labor now 
employed in furnace tending.” 

The ghost at the negotiating table is a 
robot; he works hard, produces much, 
does not ask for wage increases and 
never joins a union. Neither govern- 
ment, industry nor labor seems con- 
cerned about the men he replaces. But 
somebody had better start worrying soon. 





SATURDAY, JUNE 27/ TI 


REGIONA 


the first... 


SOBELL 


LOS ANGELES 


CKETS NOW! 


$10 per person + call HQ 4-4725 


L BANDUE 


They’re Coming to Meet You! From: VANCOUVER, B.C./SEATTLE, PORTLAND, 
SAN FRANCISCO, FRESNO, PHOENIX, SAN DIEGO, TUCSON AND L.A. COUNTY 
Auspices; L.A, Sobell Committee / 462 North Western Ave., L.A. 4 





Polish, Armenian, Korean, 


On Sunday, June 21—An All-Day Festival! 
With Food, Music, Exhibits of Many Lands, 


Costumed Artists’ Parade, Games, Concert 
@ Hear and See WILLIAM MALAMUT, concertina maestro, 
play Yiddish & other Folk Melodies @ The GRUPA ORENDAIN 
perform Traditional Mexican Folk Songs & Dances @ EARL 
SCALES, Negro Baritone, in Classic & Folk Songs @ The INTER- 
NATIONAL YOUTH DANCERS in Kolas and Israeli Horas @ And 
Hungarian & other 
performers from morning to evening. Also, a Children’s Program 
of Arts & Crafts, Stories, Music & Puppets... 


Admission 75c—Children Under 12 Free 
HALL & GROUNDS, 330 SO. FORD BLVD., L.A. 


Auspices: Los Angeles Comm, for Protection of Foreign Born 


Scandinavian, 





LOS ANGELES 








CLEARANCE SALE 


Hi-Fi Classical Records 
30% (and over) Discount 
$4.98 at $3.48—3 for $10 
$3.98 at $2.78—3 for $ 8 


RCA, COLUMBIA, ANGEL, etc. 
(No Mail Orders) 


Progressive Book Shop 
1806 West 7th Street 
Los Angeles 57, 


Calif. 





Moving to California? 


ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 





National Guardian Readers of 
Northern California Present 


REV. STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN 


"STOCKHOLM CALLING" 


A Report on the 10th Anniversary of the 


PUBLICATIONS 
POLITICAL AFFAIRS 


June Issue 
ARTICLES ON: 


American Youth Today; A 
Program for Cuba; Asia, 
China and the U.S.; The 
Career of Thomas Paine, 
etc. 
CONTRIBUTORS: 

Bob Thompson, Gus Hall, 
Hyman Lumer, Herbert 
Aptheker, Christopher Bru- 
nel, W. Z. Foster, Susan 
Warren, the PSP of Cuba. 


35c a copy @ $4 a year 
NEW CENTURY PUBLISHERS 
832 B’way N.Y. 3, N.Y. 


GIVE A SUB 
TO A FRIEND 
$1 for 3 Months 


SAN FRANCISCO 





























in an address 





World Council of Peace 


RAPHAEL KONIGSBERG 


Real Estate Counselling 
Home & Income Properties 


R. A. Chaikin 8855 Wilshire Blvd. 
Broker Los Angeles 5, Cal 
DU 1-1059 NO 38-4874 








M. Franklin (Maury) Mitchell 
OPTICIAN 
610 8. Broadway. Los Angeles 
Suite 405 MAdison 2-3530 
QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 
Park Free—1 hr., Pershing Sq. Gar. 








PROGRESSIVE OPTICIANS 
WM L. GOLTZ and Staff 
Now At New Location: 


6221 Wilshire Bivd, 
Wilshire Medical Arts Bldg. 


Street Floor 
LOS ANGELES WeEbster 6-1107 
Between Fairfax & Crescent Hts. 





ALWAYS ON HAND! 


Guardian Buying Service 
Vitamins @ Phonograph 
Records @ Diamond Need- 
les @ Children’s Books 

See Page 12 








List your 

property 

with us 
@ Homes - Income 
@ Expert Service 
@ Buyers with Cash 
e@ Multiple Listings 


Franchi Realty 


706 No. Harvard Bivd. 
Los Angeles 29 NO 3-956! 
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SUNDAY 


JUNE 28 


@ Chicken Cacciatore Dinner 


@ The Gate Five Trio 


Third Baptist Church 
1399 McAllister St. 


@ Grace King ® Malvina Reynolds < 


5 to 7 P.M. « 
$2.50 per plate « 


Reservation deadline, June 16. Write: 
CLARENCE M. VICKLAND 


3936 Canon Avenue, Oakland 2, Calif. 


KEllog 3-7776 - 
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Adenauer decision 


(Continued from Page 1) 


majority was said to be ready to de- 
nounce Adenauer’s about-face; some 
even proposed to dethrone him on a vote 
of “no confidence.” After three hours of 
bitter wrangling, Adenauer emerged vic- 
torious, with the unanimous backing of 
the party. 


MAN OF DESTINY: Reaction to Ade- 
nauer’s actior# was uniformly hostile. Al- 
most all the West German and British 




















Horizons, Paris 


press accused him of destroying West 
German democracy. The CBS corre- 
spondent in Bonn reported (June 7) that 
niost Christian Democrats felt Adenauer 
had forced them to “kneel in submis- 
sion” and many were saying he reminded 
them of another German who had said 
“he alone could rule Germany.” In the 
U.S., the Christian Science Monitor 
(June 5) said “Adenauer shows no re- 
gard for parliamentary democratic pro- 
cedures and seeks to exert his own will.” 


Adenauer’s arrogant explanation was 
that, if the Geneva conference succeed- 


ed and a summit meeting followed, his 
“guidance would then be needed”; if 
Geneva and the summit failed, and the 
world situation deteriorated, his “pres- 
ence would be required.” It was in the 
interest of the German people “if I con- 
tinue to direct the present line of Ger- 
man policy.” 


BEHIND THE EYEBALL: To most ob- 
servers there was far more to Adenauer’s 
action than met the eve: 


@ He was furious over his party’s 
choice of the more independent-minded 
Vice Chancellor and Economy Minister, 
Ludwig Erhard, to suceeed him as chan- 
cellor. Erhard favors wider European 
economic cooperation than the restrict- 
ing Common Market—supported by Ade- 
nauer—and has fewer qualms about 
East-West negotiations. 


It was hardly a coincidence that Ade- 
nauer announced his decision at the 
very moment Erhard was calling on 
President Eisenhower in Washington. On 
June 7 Erhard said that Adenauer’s ac- 
tion was not in the interest of West 
Germany and displayed bad political 
habits on the nation’s part. He was vis- 
ibly upset by Adenauer’s move. 


@ Adenauer’s visit to Washington for 
the Dulles funeral apparently convinced 
him that he must remain as chancellor 
to carry on Dulles’ policies, which 
he enthusiastically endorsed, to help 
prop up President Eisenhower at a sum- 
mit meeting. 


@ He has stressed German reunifica- 
tion on his own terms, largely to prevent 
the opposition Social Democrats from 
capitalizing on this issue. He was not 
anxious to see Germany united until he 
had extracted every ounce of concession 
from the West to create a West German 
spearhead against the Soviet Union. 
With U.S. support and without Britain’s 
interference, he has been persistently 
tapping French and Belgian resources in 





Vie Nuove, Rome 


Africa while avoiding the opprobrium of 
colonialism. A relaxation of world ten- 
sion, through East-West negotiations, 
could loosen French and Belgian control 
—and German profits—in Africa. 


@ His about-face was largely moti- 
vated by a fear that the Geneva confer- 
ences would succeed, at least to the ex- 
tent of leading to the summit. Since at 
a summit meeting he would have no as- 
surance of direct and equal participa- 
tion, he could be expected to exert every 
pressure to keep the Western position in 
Geneva inflexible. 


IT HAS TO BE: In Geneva, meanwhile, 
there was a growing feeling that a sum- 
mit meeting would be needed move than 
ever. British Minister of State for For- 
eign Affairs David Ormsby-Gore said on 
June 7 that the test ban talks had reach- 
ed their “last lap” and final agreement 
would require a decision at the summit. 
In the U.S., Sens. Fulbright (D-Ark.) 
and Humphrey (D-Minn.) said the same 
day that no matter what happened at 
Geneva, a top-level conference would be 
worthwhile and would be held. 


STRONG RESOLUTIONS 


Methodist Federation 
meets in St. Louis 


HE METHODIST FEDERATION for 

Social Action, during a 3-day annual 
meeting over the Memorial Day weekend 
in St. Louis, took the following actions: 

@® Commended the National Council of 
Churches study conference for backing 
recognition of the People’s Republic of 
China and called for recognition and ad- 
mission of China to the UN. 

@® Urged: that Quemoy and Matsu be 
restored to China; all foreign troops 
withdrawn from Korea; a _ neutralized, 
demilitarized and denuclearized Ger- 
many. 

@® Called for abolition of nuclear 
weapons by all nations; liquidation of 
the arms race and use of funds saved 
for UN aid to underdeveloped countries. 

@® Urged support for Supreme Court 
civil liberties decisions and defeat of leg- 
islation aimed at nullifying such deci- 
sions; called for abolition of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

@ Demanded that treason and sedi- 
tion charges against John and Sylvia 
Powell and Julian Schuman be dropped; 
that Immigration Dept. proceedings 
against William MHeikkila, David Hyun 
and all other political Walter-McCarran 
victims be dismissed; and the law re- 
vised to halt further victimizations. 

@ Called for full integration in the 
Methodist Church. 

@ Elected Dr. Loyd Worley, Hartford, 
Conn., to his seventh term as MFSA pres- 
ident; re-elected Rev. Jack McMichael 
of Pasadena as editor of the organiza- 
tion’s Social Questions Bulletin; elected 
Rev. Lee Ball, Maybrook, N.Y., acting 
executive secretary. 

Further details of the meeting may be 
obtained from the Federation’s national 
office, P.O. Box 327, Gresham, Ore. 
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Hey, Mom 


MAPLE VILLA 





ADULTS $3.50 


LAST CALL 


PETE SEEGER and LLOYD GOUGH 
will be aboard 
Friday Night, June 12, 7 till 11 p.m. 


Circle Line, at Pier 83, foot of W. 43rd St. 
Refreshments Available or Bring Your Own 


Positively No Pitch! 


NOTE: In case of threatening weather, we sail Satur- 


day night, June 13. Call ORegon 3-3800 up to Friday 
at 5 p.m. for information. 


for the 


GUARDIAN 
BOAT 
RIDE! 


UNDER 12 $2.50 








City Camera Exchange 
11 John St. (Bet. B’way & Nassau) 
Lowest prices in cameras, pro- 
jectors, film. Special: 8mm koda- 
chrome roll film $2.99 with 
Processing. Cameras, projectors, 
tape recorders for rent, TELE- 
PHONE DI 9-2956. 





DONT COOK 


SUNDAY, 
JUNE 28 


Bring the whole family! 
ALL NATIONS 
PICNIC 


@ Bar B Q Lamb ®@ Shish 

Kebab ® Goulash @ Home- 

made Pastries @ Bever- 
ages 

Budget Prices Lower Than Ever! 


10 A.M.—6 P.M. 


CAMP MIDVALE 
Wanaque, N.]. 
Children Free — Adults $1 
Round Trip Bus Fare $1 


For Information and Bus 
Reservations Call— 


American Committee For Pro- 
tection of Foreign Born 


49 E. 21st St. N.Y. 10 
Phone: ORegon 4-5058 


Bungalow Colony 
“Garden Spot of the Hudson Valley” 

in Plattekill, N. Y. 
A summer community with a full- 
time supervised day camp on 17% 
acres of fruit-land, about an hour 
from N.Y.C., via Thruway to New- 
burgh. 
Completely furnished with modern 
facilities. Two filtered swimming 
pools, all sports, dancing, T.V., chil- 
dren’s playgrounds, etc. 
Write for brochure to 

ANGELO DeLEWIS 
R.F.D. No. 2, Wallkill, N.Y. 

Phone: Newburgh 13M-1 


NYC EV 5-3161 or DI 2-5335 








WINGDALE ,:? LAKE 
NOW OPEN! 
SPECIAL SPEND ALL DAY 
SUNDAY SUNDAY, PLUS $3 
TRIAL 7-Course Steak Dinner 
OFFER 
July 4 Special—2 Full Days $19 
Group Rates Available 


507 Sth Av., 3rd Floor—YUkon 6-6810 

















AMERICAN PREMIERE 
Saturday, June 13 
Artkino’s Sovcolor Film 


“MY BELOVED ONE” 


A story of life in Russia today 


CAME 8th Ave. at 44th St. 


JU 6-8534 

















CHICAGO 





IN CHICAGO 


Insurance—Every Kind 
professiona! service 
plus persona) interest 


LEON KATZEN 


330 8S. Wells Street, Chicago 
HArrison 17-5496 





_— 





ee CHICAGOANS === 
FOR SECURE PROTECTION: Phone 
LOU BLUMBERG 


HArrison 17-5496 
INSURANCE FOR HOME OR BUSI- 
NESS - LIFE-AUTO-FIRE-HEALTB 


330 8. WELLS STREET 











As public opinion unites 
across the nation... 


New York Acts 


for 


Morton Sobell 


Hear: 

DR. HORACE KALLEN, 
noted philosopher 

PROF. MURRAY BRANCH, 
Prof. of Religion, More- 
house College 

PROF. THOMAS EMER- 
SON, Yale Law School 


FRI, JUNE 19-8 P.M. 
WEBSTER HALL 


119 E. lith St., N.Y.C. 
Tickets at: 
N.Y. SOBELL COMMITTEE 
940 Broadway AL 4-9983 
Help Open That Final Door! 





Reserve Now for July 4th Weekend 





Lodge en York 
THEATRE 
GROUP 


Entertainment Staff, 

Social, Folk & Square 

Dancing, Painting, Arts & Crafts, 

Fast Tennis Courts, Fishing & All 
Sports. LOW JUNE RATES 


Call DE 2-4578—Ellenville 502 


WE ASK YOU: 
Is Phil Leeds too 
good for Chaits? 


And what about Bhaskar, the 
remarkable Indian dancer, 
folk singer Elly Stone, Dolo- 
res Martin, Betty Sanders, 
Teddy Schwartz, Mischa 
Frankel our folk and 
square dance leader, Rachel 
Appleton, arts and crafts in- 
structor, and Mike Asch, day 
camp director? None of these 
wonderful people, we think, 
is too good for Chaits guests, 

Rush your summer reserva- 
tion. Take advantage too of 
these lovely June days. All 


sports. Counselor service. On- 
ly $42.50 weekly in June. 


CHAITS, ACCORD 1, N.Y. 
Kerhonkson 3758. Open all year 




















JHC B BROS 


Any Age Car - Any Age Driver 
Immediate FS-l—monthly payments 


GR 5-3826 799 B’way, N.Y. 3 
UN 4-2504 (Corner 11 St.) 


CAMP MIDVALE 


(One Hour from NYC) 
Wanaque, N.}. 


4th OF JULY 
SPECIAL 


Ozzie & Sylvia and their 
Carabali Group e Folk 
Dancing e Sketching e All 
Sports — $6.25 per day 
(No tipping). 

Tel: TEmple 5-2160 




















Patronize GUARDIAN advertisers 
—It helps you and us. 


Free from Nuclear Fallout! 


CAMP LAFOND 


In the Laurentians—Opens June 26 
Reservations: R. T. LaFond 
L’Annonciation, Quebec 
Tel: 616-12 Canade 
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CHICAGO 


JOE POLOWSKY reports on Elbe Vets’ 
visit to USSR, meetings with Khrush- 
chev, Mikoyan. Fri., June 19, 8:30 p.m., 
Baskers’ 5010 Jarlath, Skokie. Cont. $1, 
Refreshments. 








ALL NATIONS PICNIC SAT., 

Santa Fe Park, 91 & Wolf 
Food of all nations - Games - Prizes 
Fun for all ages Adm, 35¢ 
Sponsored ty Chicago Committee to De- 
fend Democratic Rights, 189 W. Madison 
Rm. 811. DE 2-7142. 


LOS ANGELES 


6th ANNUAL CONCERT—American Jew- 
lsh Choral Society, Morris Browda, Con- 
ductor. Sat., June 27, 8:30 p.m., Assis- 
tance League Playhouse, 1637 N. St. An- 
drews Place. Adm: $1.65, tax inel, 


JULY 4 
Rd. 











“REPORT ON CHINA” by Richard Gor- 
den, exPOW, just returned. Fri., June 
19, 8:15 p.m. Friday Night Forum, 1702 
E. 4 St. Don: T5c. 





Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): mini- 
mum charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Monday before 
publication. Please send payment 
with copy. Address: Classified, 
National Guardian, 197 East 4th 
Street, New York 9, N.Y. 











CLASSIFIED 


GENERAL 





BUNGALOWS—sale or rent—reasonable 
prices. All improvements, swimming. 
Croton Park Colony, Croton Av., Peek- 
skill, N.Y. Route 202 from Bronx River 
Pkway.—Look for Croton Av. Phone 
Lipkin, KI 17-8572 (NYC). 





ARROW PARK (formerly Arrow Farm), 
Rented rooms for Spring & Smumer sea- 
son, Week, week-ends. Enjoy our deli- 
cious meals cafeteria style, 52 acre lake, 
fishing, rowboats. All buses from Port 
Authority, NYC. Autos— Geo. Washing- 
ton Bridge & tunnels. Call or write: 
ARROW PARK, P.O. Box 465, Monroe, 
N.Y. Tel. STory 3-7721. 





MODERN 312-RM BUNGALOW. Bathing, 
playground, washing machine, telephone, 
Very reasonable. Weissman Bungalow, 
Lakeland Av. (off Lexington) Lake Mo- 
hegan, N.Y. 





LAKE CARMET VIC., 56 mi. NYC Small 





“HELP WANTED” — Unemployed to 
“march” on Wash., D.C., and your Rep- 
resentatives, the week of June 21 to 27, 
UNEMPLOYMENT-DEATH SENTENCE. 
Ausp: Gen. Herbert C. Holdridge (Ret.) 
and Minute Men for the Constitution. 
Write Box 1086, Sherman Oaks, Calif. 
Headquarters 1430 ‘N’ St., Wash., D.C. 
(This ad paid for by Ind. Amer. Social 
Credit League, Inc.) 





SAN FRANCISCO 





RECEPTION FOR GEORGE MORRIS, 
Labor analyst & writer. Questions & 
answers on his recent tour of factories 
and farms in Socialist Europe. Refresh- 
ments. Sun., June 28, 2 to 5 p.m. at 
People’s World, 81 Clementina St. Ad- 
mission 50c. 





“PEACE AT THE SUMMIT” 
A report from Moscow, Berlin and Bu- 
charest by Professor HOLLAND ROB- 
ERTS, just returned from 4 months in 
Germany, Rumania and the _ Soviet 
Union. Friday June 19th 8 p.m, 
150 Golden Gate Av., San Francisco 








Auspices: American Russian Institute 
PHILADELPHIA 
CONRAD LYNN discusses Mississippi 


lynching of Mack Parker & reports on 
trial of Robert Williams of NAACP, Sat., 
June 20, 8:30 p.m. Essex Hotel, 13 & 
Filbert St. Ausp: Philadelphia Friends 
of The Guardian. 


NEW YORK 


Are Now Ready For 

SUMMER TERM 

* July 13 through August 13 * 
. 








Catalogs 
TH 


Five-session classes, once weekly 
6:30 or 8 p.m. 
s 


Five-session morning classes, 
once weekly at 10:15 a.m, 
. 


One-week morning courses, 
3 mornings in the week 
* 


Write or call 
FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
80 E. 11 Rm. 227 GR 3-6810 





BEEFSTEAK PICNIC 

GOOD FOOD—charcoal broiled steak, 
corn, salad, beverages. SPARKLING EN- 
TERTAINMENT—Lloyd Gough and his 
concertina. THINGS TO DO—-Games 
swimming, conversation. At the home of 
Jane & John McManus, Dutch St., Mont- 
rose, N.Y., Sat., June 20, 12 noon to 
6 p.m. Dinner served from 3:30 to 5 
-m. $3 person, $5 couple, $7.50 family. 
‘or travel directions & reservations call 
GR 5-9736 weekdays between 2-6 p.m. 
Auspices: United Ind.-Socialist Commit- 
tee, 799 B'way, New York 3 





Everyone wishes to attend 
MEMORIAL SERVICES for 
ETHEL & JULIUS ROSENBERG 
Wellwood Cemetery, Fairlawn, N.Y. 
June 21, 12 noon. Call TR 8-6471 for 

information & reservations. 





Wed., Thurs., Fri., Sat., June 10, 11, 12, 
13,—two Russian films, both in wonder- 
ful color, “SISTERS,” and “BALLET 
TALES.” Cont. perf. Adm. all day 15c. 
AMERICAN THEATRE 
238 E. 3 St., bet. Avs B & C. 





CHAPAYEY! 
Pilm of Russian Civil War—how peasant 
guerrillas fought Czarist whites (1934) 
Sound film. Young Socialist Alliance 
Hall, 45 E. 7 St., Fri. Sat., Sun., June 
19, 20, 21 at 8 & 10 p.m. Sat. & Sun. 
matinees at 2 p.m. 





FAMILY PICNIC at CAMP MIDVALE 
Wanaque, N.J., SUN., JUNE 21 
Refreshments, entertainment, swimming 
ool, Traysportation by bus & car, 114 
rs. NYC. Ausp: Labor Press Comm. 
From the George Washington Bridge, 
take Route 46. From the Lincoln Tunnel 
take Route 3 into Route 46; from the 
Holland Tunnel take Route 1 north to 
3 to 46. — Follow Route 46 to Route 
23, go right on 23 to 202. Take 202 N. to 
Hamburg Pike into Pompton Lakes, then 
through Pompton Lakes to traffic light 
at north end of town. — Turn right at 
light on 511 then north about 4 miles 
to Skyline Lake. Go 50 yards up to 
bridge and turn left on Westbrooke 
road. This road crosses reservoir. At 
third fork go left up Snake Den Rd. to 

Camp Midvale. 


Contribution $1. Bus fare $1.50 





Join the friends of 
NELL & TONY CATTONAR 
in a spaghetti dinner 
Sunday, June 14, 4 p.m. to??? 
Polonia Club, 201 2 Av. 
Cont. $1.50, children 75c. Entertainment, 





“SHOULD WE FIGHT BACK?” 
CONRAD LYNN, atty. Monroe, N.C. 
“Kiss Case,’ discusses formation of Ne- 
gro self-defense guards vs. lynching. 
Young Soc. Alliance Forum, 45 E. 7 8t., 
SAT., JUNE 13, 8:30 P.M. 


DETROIT 


SOMETHING NEW IN DETROIT! 
GLOBAL BOOKS 
Graduation and Father’s Day gifts— 
summer reading, labor history & folk- 
lore, children's books, philosophies & 
economics, books from Socialist lands! 
Records and jewelry! NOW—A SPECIAL 





SALE—$1 BOOKS. Mon. thru Sat. 12-5 
p.m., Wed, til 8. 4829 Woodward (up- 
stairs). 





LOS ANGELES 





See L.A. on a Budget 
ALPIN HOTEL 
221 W. 9 St., corner Hill, in the heart 
of downtown L.A. Large comfortable 
rooms from $2.50. Weekly-Monthly rates 
too. — MA 9-0983. 





DOCTOR WANTED to administer Vita- 
min H-3 developed by Bucharest Insti- 
tute of Geriatrics. Ray W. Scott, 913 So. 
Lake St., Los Angeles 6, California. 





WANTED—elderly gentleman companion 
to single man occupying 4-rm. ground 
floor house, 2 mi. Santa Monica Ocean 
front. RENT FREE, food & utilities 50- 
50, prefer chess player and car owner, 
Tel. G.R, 9-7186. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The only authentic voice of 
Marxism-Leninism in the U.S. 
VANGUARD 

June features: 
1. Terror against Negro People 
2. Geneva Conference—Why 

Imperialism driving for war? 
3. Seaman’s Tradition 

and more 

Subscribe now. Single copy, 10c, year 
subscription $1. Box 137, Planetarium 
Station, New. York City. 
Look for Vanguard at your newsstand. 


RESORTS 


Planning a relaxing vacation? Preview 
with a weekend at BRIEHL’S, Wallkill, 
Ulster Co., N.Y. Rate $7.50 per day. 
Phone Wallkill 3-2214. Folder. 

















WHITE MOUNTAINS—clean quiet, com- 
fortable. Swimming fishing, hiking, 
mountain climbing, sightseeing. Rates 
reasonable, children welcome. Write: 
Mrs. J. Timms, Box 135. Wentworth, 
N.H. Telephone: ROckwell 4-2544. 





HILLBERG FARM (Kerhonkson, N. Y.) 
is different. Unconventional atmosphere, 
relaxed people, gourmet’s table. Natural 
surroundings, superbly beautiful. Phone: 
Kerhonkson 8008-W. 





SPRING MT. HOUSE, Jeffersonville, 
N.Y. Thruway. Ideal for families. Pvt. 
lake, swimming, sports, animals, TV, 
home cooking. Adults $40 children $20 
up. Schwartz Jeffersonville 290 or NYC 
evenings, OL 5-6971. 





PINE CREST in the Berkshires, West 
Cornwall, Conn., on Housatonic River. 
A delightful vacation resort within easy 
reach of Tanglewood, Music Mt. & sum- 
mer theaters. Private sandy beach. 
Swimming, fishing & boating. Tennis, 
badminton, ping-pong. Lovely lawns for 
relaxation! Delicious food, cabins with 
priv. bath & fireplace. Diana & Abe 
Berman, NYC phone MO 2-3003. 


SUMMER RENTAL 


BUNGALOWS & APTS. 
N.Y. Swimming, boating, 








MODERN 
honkson, 


Ker- 
rec, 





hall. Reasonable. Halpern’s Bungalows. 
Phone: Kerhonkson 3412 (N.Y.C.—SP 9- 
7164) 
BUNGALOWS & MODERN 
APARTMENTS 
Rentals $250 and up 
Swimming, Tennis, Recreation Hall 


Records, Bendix-all on premises 
NYC phone NI 5-7931 
Kerhonkson 2149 
CHAIM CRANE, Kerhonkson, N.Y. 





LIBERTY, N.Y. 2 & 3-rm. BUNGALOWS 
walking distance to town. All facilities, 
swimming pool. Reasonable. Call Smith, 
TW 9-8730, weekends—Liberty 1602. 





31¢-RM. BUNGALOW 
70 miles N.Y.C. 
Swimming, sports, day camp 
TWIN LAKES COLONY 
CY 3-0163 (NYC) or CY 2-2111 


fal colony, 2 & 3 rm. units. Swim 
on prem., tennis, golf nearby. Reason- 
able. Adults preferred. Phones (NYC) 
BO 8-8857, KI 8-5624, NE 2-0693. 





FOURTH LAKE, LUZERNE, 20 mi. Lake 
George. For July attractive 2-bedrm. 
bungalow, beautiful priv. lake, golf, ten- 
nis, excellent facilities for children. Tel: 
(NYC) RE 9-6315. 





SACRIFICE! 4-rm. modern bungalow 
(Peekskill), swimming, casino, shopping. 
45 mi. NYC. Suitable 2 families. $450. 
Call DA 8-2576 (NYC). 


TWO FAMILIES with excellent, reason- 
able summer accommodations want con- 
genial family to join them. Can promise 
wonderful inexpensive vacation. Call NI 
5-8697 evenings. 












NEW YORK 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
WANTED PERSON OR PERSONS 
with moderate cash investment to build 
up coffee shop service in pleasant cul- 


tural atmosphere. Write for details: Box 
30, c/o Guardian, 197 E. 4 St., NYC 9, 


GENERAL 


Looking for PERSON TO SHARE DRIV- 
ING TO MEXICO IN JULY. — Call 
WA 17-9423. 


MERCHANDISE 


LARGE SAVINGS ON MODERN FURNI- 
IURE. Good modern furniture at low 
markup. Come in and see. 

SMILOW THIELLE 

















N.Y.C.—856 Lexington Av. (nr. 64 St.) 
CY 8-6010 

White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Av. 
-4788 








“er 





Eccles, London Daily Worker 





TYPEWRITER — Imported — deluxe fea- 
tures including front tabulator key, etc. 
Regularly $119.95 plus $4.35 tax. OUR 
SPECIAL PRICE $67.50, plus tax. Stand- 
ard Brand Dist., 143—4 Av. (nr. 14 St.) 
GR 3-7819. 1-hour free parking. 


GET THE MOST FOR THE LEAST 
Antique & diamond jewelry, silverware 
—modern and antique. Repairing and 





remodeling. 
CLARA & IRVING GAVURIN 
22 W. 48 St (Rm. 1103) CO 5-1881 





HELEN’S GIFT MART 
Distinctive gifts for all occasions 
at up to 50% discounts 
287 Amsterdam Av. (bet. 73-74 Sts.) 
Helen Milgrim. prop. TR 3-8060 


HELEN’S CHINA OUTLET 
Spring Specials in 
DOMESTIC & IMPORTED CHINA 
at discount prices 
304 Amsterdam Av. (bet. 





74-75 Sts.) 


PIANOS ~- PIANOS - PIANOS 
Large assortment of used & new pianos 
at prices below factories & stores, Call 
Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000. 











SERVICES 
TELEVISION & AIR-CONDITIONING 
UNIVERSITY TELEVISION SERVICE 


(Bronx Manhattan, Yonkers) 
150 W. Kingsbridge Rd., Bronx 63. N.Z. 





8-0420 
BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 
Written Guarantees — Itemized Bills 


Prompt — Reliable — Reasonable 
268 Bleecker St. Phone: WA 9-0813 





ROM LONDON “EVENING STANDARD”: “Lady Rotherwick, 

good-looking blonde wife of shipowner Lord Rotherwick, 46, went 
to a West End cinema one night this week. While watching the film, 
she became aware of several bites on the back of her neck. Next day 
Lady Rotherwick telephoned the cinema manager. She also called 
on him to show him the bites. He considered it impossible for Lady 
Rotherwick to have been bitten in the cinema ... Today the manager 
tells me: ‘I think they were mosquito bites. The matter is now closed.’ 
Lady Rotherwick makes no comment.’ ... Jean Baker, of Maidstone, 
England, complained to the Royal Air Force that its planes were 
buzzing her house while she reclined nude in her garden, sunbathing. 
“One plane was so low I could see the pilot grinning,” she said. Mrs. 
Baker said she had her fill when others came over later in a heli- 
copter ... The Manchester Guardian reports from Kano, Nigeria: 
“Thousands of vultures, the scavengers of Kano, flapped away into 
the countryside today before the arrival of the Duke and Duchess of 
Gloucester. The city authorities, fearing the sight of the vultures 
along the city wall might upset the Duchess, dumped carrion outside 
the city to lure the birds away.” ... Palace officials in London are 
taking steps to protect Queen Elizabeth II from overwork. Hence- 
forth, the Queen will cut out all week-end work, provincial tours 
will be limited to two days, the Queen will be allowed a minimum of 
one and one-half hours for lunch, and a maximum of 20 hand- 
shakes will be imposed at public functions ... Rev. Edgar A. Willis, 
secretary-general of the British Tiddlywinks Assn., believes world 
tension would be relaxed if heads-of-state would take up the game. 
It is enjoying great popularity now in England and the Cambridge 
University team is champion. But they have been challenged by the 
RAF Bomber Command squad, whose motto is: “Squidge hard, 


squidge sure.” 


THE U.S. FREEDOMS FOUNDATION, of which President Eisen- 
hower is honorary president, on May 15 presented its freedom 
leadership award to Chiang Kai-shek. He was cited for his “fore- 
sighted understanding of the dangers of communism before others 
became awakened.” ... Olympic champion figure skater Dick But- 
ton on returning from a tour of Moscow and Leningrad said he 
found the Russians “an incredibly warm people” whose “biggest 
fear” is that the U.S. wants war. He said the Soviet Union was “the 
kind of development and system that you can’t have a proper per- 
spective on without seeing it—it’s phenomenal.” .. . British sur- 
geons are in Moscow teaching “hole-in-the-heart” surgery to the 
Russians and have invited Soviet doctors to Britain to demonstrate 
techniques in which they excel: joining and grafting arteries... 
Four years ago the U.S.S.R. imported two rhinoceroses; the female 
was placed in the Moscow zoo; the male in Leningrad. M. Solodukho, 
deputy director of the Moscow Zoological Center, in a letter to 
Izvestia complains of a piece of bureaucracy: “In the course of all 
these years the heads of these zoos cannot reach agreement who 
should transfer the animal to the other in order to receive an 


addition to the family.” 


—Robert E. Light 





MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square AL 5-8160 


BUSSIE BROTHERS (Union Movers) 
Moving, storage local & long distance. 
We buy and sell new and used furniture, 
960 Rogers Avenue, Brooklyn. Phone: 
BU 4-2988 (24 brs.) or UN 89-3431. 





TIME TO STORE YOUR FUR GAR- 
MENTS—If they are in need of remodel- 
ing or repairing, the best place is MAX 
KUPERMAN, 315 7 Ay., OR 5-7773. You 
will also get good buys at $$ savings 
on new furs. COME IN AND BE CON- 
VINCED, 





UPHOLSTERY CRAFTSMAN 
RE-WEBBING & REPAIRS—done in 
your home: Reupholstery, slip covers, 
drapes, foam rubber cushioning. Serving 
all boros. Fraternal attention. HY 8- 
7887. 





Nothing like 

BROADWAY'S THOROUGH CLEANSING 
to add Beauty and Lustre to your rugs. 
We get the deep down dirt! $8.95 for 
9-12 Domestic incl. Summer Storage. 

BROADWAY CARPET SERVICE 
1968 Amsterdam Av. New York City 
CALL Wash. Hts. 17-4900 





AUTO INSURANCE 
FOR THE RIGHT RATE CALL 
RONNY SCHIFFRIN 
§ Beekman St. CO 17-5654 
All forms of insurance 
Life, Fire, Theft, Accident, Health, ete 





FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Most coverage for least payment 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
420 Lexington Av., NY 17 MU 3-2837 
Personal, business, fire, health, accident 





NORMA CATERERS: Now booking for 
Spring & Summer Weddings, bar mitz- 
vah, anniversary parties at home or 
temple. Office parties & home parties 
serviced anywhere in the metropolitan 
area. HU 17-1561. 





IF TIRED OF MAPLE WE CAN MAKE 
IT MAHOGANY OR ANY OTHER COL- 
OR. REFINISHING, REPAIRING, POL- 
ISHING FURNITURE IN YOUR HOME, 
ESTIMATES FREE. PHONE: INgersoll 
9-6827. 





MOVING AND STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Profit by my 20 years experience 

Call Ed Wendell, JE 6-8000 
on any moving problem 





SAVE DOLLARS WITH 
GUARDIAN VITAMINS! 
See Page 12 


DUTCHESS CO. 3, 2'/, rooms, screened 
porches. Swimming, sports, day camp. 
Off Taconic Pkway. LEFT TURN Pump- 
kin Lane D 18. MEYERS FARM, Clinton 
Corners, N.Y. Phone Colfax 6-3481. 


MARCEL PAINTERS 
Private homes, apartments, business 
premises. Reasonable. Anywhere in five 
boros. — For estimate phone: Nunez, 
DE 6-2978. 


ACE EXPRESS (formerly Jim’s express) 
Vans—Panels—Station Wagon 
Bonded - Insured, 24 hr. service, 
$4.50 per hour, per man. 
SU 17-7378. 


$3.50, 


BUDGET MOVERS ao STORAGE: CH 3- 
7312. Station-wagon, vans-pickup service 
anytime, any place—Insured. Estimates 
given.—Economical—PSC 859. 





CALVIN FORD 
MOVING - - - STORAGE 
Good used furniture for sale. 
645 Allerton Av. 


Phones: OL 2-6795 and 32-9038 





WE MOVE YOU WITHOUT TEARS 
Economical, insured household moving 
Vans, station wagons—24 hours, 7 days 
Local, long distance—small, large 

THE PADDED WAGON—AL 5-8343 





RED WAGON: Moving, storage, packing, 

crating. Inexpensive, insured profes- 

sional. Vans, trucks. station wagons. 
Any time, any place 


RED WAGON SP 17-2555 PSO 1768 





UNWANTED HAIR REMOVED 
Permanent 
Private 


Latest Medics] Method 
Laura Green 


Rapid 
Appt. only 
CH 2-7119 





RESTAURANTS 





TREAT COFFEE-SHOP RESTAURANT 
752 Lexington Av. (opp. Bloomingdale’s) 
Complete catering facilities & gourmet 
specialties for weddings, Bar Mitzvahs, 
odusiness meetings, etc. available in 
greater metropolitan area. Spec. dis- 
count to Guardian readers. Phone: EL 5< 
8048, 





APARTMENT SUBLET 





SUMMERING IN NEW YORK? 
Avoid Manhattan’s heat, expensive ho<« 
tels. Furnished six rooms, Brooklyn, 
Lower 2-family house, tree-lined street 
facing park. Open back porch. All sub- 
ways 35 min. to Manhattan, beaches. 
July through August $300. Write Box 
XX, Guardian, 197 E. 4 St., New York 
9, N.Y. 





STUDIO APT. vic. Carnegie Hall, July 
10-Sept. 30. Suitable for 1 or 2. fur- 
nished, air-conditioned, kitchen & bath. 
Write Box K, c/o Guardian, 197 E. 4 
8t., NYC 9. 
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A MAIL ORDER SERVICE OFFERING CONSUMER-TESTED MERCHANDISE AT A SAVING 


GUARDIAN 
BUYING 
SERVICE 





WHILE THEY LAST! 


Just 100 Sets of Two Wonderful Soviet "Science Fiction" 


Books (See Review, Page $). Great for Teen-Agers and 
Adults. A $6.50 value. Both for Just $2.95! Plus... 








1. VEFREMOV 


STORIES 


'van Verraemov 


gv FAW, 


FORTIGN LANGUAGES PUBLISHING HOUSE 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES PUBLISHING ROUSS sco ose 
° ww 




















Title Page of LAND OF FOAM by 
Ivan Yefremov, 340 pp., 5%” x 8”, 
published by Foreign Language Pub- 
lishing House, Moscow, in the Soviet 
Literature for Young People series. 
ERE a great Guardian Buying Service book bargain for 

teenagers and adult readers with science or fiction inter- 
ests—the two wonderful books by Ivan Yefremov, reviewed on 
Page 8. Through arrangement with an American importer, 
Buying Service has bought the last 100 copies of the Soviet 
editions—in English, of course. Here is science fiction serv- 
ing its true function: the presentation of scientific data in 
dramatic and imaginative form. The American edition of 
Land Of Foam, just published by Houghton Mifflin Co., and 
glowingly reviewed in the New York Times Book Section, sells 
for $3.50 alone. But GUARDIAN readers can get it, PLUS 
Yefremov's equally fascinating Stories, PLUS the paperback 
Interplanetary Travel—all for just $2.95! 

Both Yefremov books have hard covers and are illustrat- 
ed—Stories with several color reproductions. When these 100 
sets are gone there will be no more, so order while they last! 


Title Page of Stories by Ivan Yefremov, 
260 pp., 7x9’, published by Foreign Lan- 
guage Publishing House, Moscow, in the 
Soviet Literature for Young People series. 
Illustrated with color drawings. 


GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


Description of Item Amount 























(N.¥.C, buyers add 3% sales tax) 
TOTAL 


No COD’s. Full payment must accompany each order. Please make checks 
or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 


Orders filled only in the U.S. and territories, 


eeeeeeeee 


Address 
ere .. Zone ,. 


NEWSPAPER 


eeeeeeeee 


FREE! 


With each set of the Yefremov books 
Guardian Buying Service will mail a 
free copy of the American edition of A. 
Sternfeld’s prophetic INTERPLANETARY 
TRAVEL, which normally sells for 50c. 
This fascinating paperback, complete 
with drawings of rockets, proposed 
space ships, and charts, is ideal for 
those who want a simply-written expo- 
sition of a difficult subject. 59 pages, 





Guardian| 
When 


ALWAYS ON HAND 


Guardian 
Vitamins 


All brands of vitamins are 
manufactured to strict gov- 
ernment regulations and are 
exactly alike. The only dif- 
ference is the price—and 
that’s where GBS shines. We 
bring you ten major types of 
vitamins for up to 50% less 
than you’d pay elsewhere. 
THERAPEUTIC VITAMINS 
WITH MINERALS (for 

people on restricted di- 

ets). 100 capsules 


MULTIPLE VITAMINS 
(small, easy-to-swallow 
capsules). 100 capsules ....$1.75 


HIGH POTENCY MULTI- 
PLE VITAMINS FORMULA 
(for general vitamin defi- 
ciency). 100 capsules ......$3.25 


HIGH POTENCY THERA- 
PEUTIC FORMULA (for 
the run-down and convales- 
cents). 100 capsules 


VITAMIN-MINERAL (for 
general use). 100 caps. ....$2.50 


PEDIATRIC DROPS (for 
infants and children). 60 
cc bottle 


HEMATINIC ANTI-ANE- 
MIA FORMULA (high in 
iron, liver and B-12). 100 
NI scessubcderiu ticdeisinnsions $4.00 


GERIATRIC FORMULA 
(for 35-year olds and up). 
100 capsules 


STRESS FORMULA 
undue stress or strain 
caused by worry or fa- 
tigue). 100 capsules 
VITAMIN-MINERAL CAN- 
DITABS (Choice of choc- 

olate, cherry, or both fla- 

vors mixed). 100 tablets ..$2.25 


(for 











SPECTATOR4A 


Holland remembers 


AMSTERDAM 

HEN THE GERMANS left Holland after their defeat in 1945, 

they boasted: “We'll be coming back.” In 1959 one gets the 
impression that the boast was justified. As tourists they have come 
back with a vengeance, crowding hotels, shops and restaurants, 
and almost every second car on the roads bears a German licensee 
plate. 

Yet, while a large part of Holland’s present prosperity is based 
on this increasing influx of tourist marks, many of the Dutch, who 
remember the war years only too painfully, feel uneasy in the pres- 
ence of their German guests. As a woman in Rotterdam whose hus- 
band spent years in Nazi concentration and slave labor camps said 
to me: “I am always wondering if they are here just to pick out 
the sites for their future bombing attacks.” 


OTTERDAM—Coventry of the continent—had the worst of it, 
of course, and some of the scars are still visible, although 

most of its center has been reconstructed with a magnificence of 

architectural design and a gen- . — 

erosity of town-planning that © 4 

must be seen to be believed. 

Beauty and efficiency are 

wonderfully blended and Rot- 

terdam today is quite possibly 

the world’s most exquisite mod- 

ern city. But reminding Rotter- 

damers at what price their city 

obtained its New Look, there 

stands in the midst of it, over- 

looking the harbor, Zadkine’s 

monument to “May 1940” when 

fire rained from the skies. It 

is the most impressive war 

memorial I have ever seen any- 

where, the twisted figure of a 

human being trying to ward off 

the horror from above, the 

trunk of a dead tree his useless 

but only support in an over- 

whelming catastrophe. Zadkine 

paid tribute not only to Rot- 

terdam’s dead, but to suffering 

humanity everywhere. 


INETEEN YEARS LATER, 

on a day in May, I saw 
Rotterdam bustling with activ- 
ity as Europe’s leading port, “a 
kind of suburb of the Ruhr,” 
as one of her citizens said, for 
80% of Rotterdam’s trade is with West Germany. Again the Ger- 
mans have made good their boast of coming back. 

Only the pre-war waterfront quarter of bars and brothels— 
known to seamen from all parts of the globe—has not been re- 
stored. The entire section was buried in the rubble of the May, 
1940, holocaust. A controversy still rages whether or not to rebuild 
it on its ancient site. Morality and hypocrisy are locked in battle 
with greed, for if Rotterdam is “clean” today, seamen dislike it, 
police are forced to comb the entire city instead of one well-defined 
quarter, business suffers from the lack of “fleecing centers.” 

If Rotterdam, with its world-wide shipping, accounts for a 
large part of Holland’s present prosperity, the rest of the coun- 
try seems no less well-off, even though its more than 11,000,000 
people—the densest population rate in Europe—make for a con- 
tinuous housing shortage, and its streets—with the exception of 
the magnificent autobahns—seem far too narrow to hold growing 
numbers of Cadillacs and Mercedes and other big cars. Prosperity 
is unfortunately geared to the lowest wages in Western Europe, 
with consumer goods and food running very high. 


URNING TO ART, one is more cheered. The Rijksmuseum 

here and the Mauritshuis in the Hague contain the largest cole 
lection of Rembrandts, van Dycks, Jan Steens. and a host of other 
Dutch masters. Many of the most precious paintings had been 
rolled up and buried in the sand dunes along the North Sea as the 
Germans approached in 1940, and have since been cleaned and 
fully restored, so that their luster seems greater than ever before, 
The van Gogh’s in Amsterdam’s Municipal Museum are dazzling. 

But the picture which moved me most was the tiny Rembrandt 
engraving of the synagogue in the Jewish Museum, housed today 
on the upper floor of Amsterdam’s Historical Museum, displaye 
ing the beautiful and ornate remnants of this once vast cole 
lection of one of the richest Jewish communities in Europe, re- 
duced from its pre-war 100,000 to today’s 12,000. The Museum also 
contains a full record of Nazi barbarities as well as a moving 
tribute to the Dutch who did their utmost to help the Jews. 

For Amsterdam was the first city in Europe where the Nazis 
met with mass resistance, which took the form of a general strike 
in 1941 when they began to round up and deport Holland’s Jewry. 
The population of Amsterdam risked firing squads to defend their 
Jewish brothers, and dozens if not hundreds were machine-gunned 
in the center of the city. Amsterdamers, despite their easy-going 
ways and their almost frantic pursuit of wealth, have not forgotten, 
Today the portrait of Anne Frank greets one from every booke 
store here and serves as a constant reminder. The haunting face 
of a Jewish girl has almost become the symbol of the city. 

—Ursula Wassermann 


THE ZADKINE MONUMENT 





